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THE ORGANISATION 
. . OF LABOUR. 


HIS week will be memorable in the annals of Labour 


because it has witnessed the opening of a vast system 
of Labour Exchanges throughout Great Britain. The 
experiment is new, and its working will no doubt be 
carefully watched during the coming months. \ppa- 
rently the details had been worked out very carefully by the 
Board of Trade before the attempt was made. The system 
had no tentative beginning, but has been brought into existence 
finished and equipped for work. The only thing that Mr. 
Winston Churchill bas refrained trom doing, apparently, is to 
build the stately ofhces which similar institutions possess in other 
countries, and which probably will follow if the system proves 


to be successlul, At present it is ex lung a certain amount of 
suspicion among those for whose benefit it presumably was 
contrived lhe Trades Unions are apprehensive that in cases 


of strike the Labour Exchange would be a convenient means by 
which the employers could obtain the services of other labourers, 
‘*blacklegs ” as they are termed in their own language. On the 
other hand, the loalter and the work-shy individual is not 
altogether satished with a new machine for testing his willing 
ness and capacity to work. In his own dull way he recognises it 
as part of a system that ts gradually being developed for the 
purpose of putting work into all willing hands, and of punishing 
he unwilling. Pie Labour Exchange will never reach the 
highest standard of efhiciency until some of the recommendations 
of the Poor Law Commission are translated into Law. We 
refer particularly to those which relate to the existence of casual 
or floating labour. We know that under the guise otf 
inemployment there is a part of the population which at 
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present seems to live almost exclusively on the road, 
begging directly or indirectly from the houses on the way- 
side. The charitably disposed are placed in a_ position of 
great difficulty towards them. Even the most kind-hearted are 
aware by this time that, although a certain proportion of the 
honest working-men are occasionally thrown out of employ- 
ment, the r appearance is simulated by loafers and idlers, with 
whom the search for work is a mere pretext. One does 
not like to help the wastrel under the impression that he 
is an unfortunate honest man. This floating mass of casuals 
must be sifted, and it will be the business of the new Poor 
Law to provide the requisite machinery. The man on the 
road must be required in every case to declare his errand; if 
he is in search of work, then he will have to say what and 
where the work is; if he is not in search of work, but without 
means to live, then it will be necessary to deal with him by 
means of a labour colony or some kindred institution. Should 
he be out of work and not know where to seek for it, the police 
may direct him to the nearest Labour Exchange, where he will 
find information as to the place where employment is likely to 
be proc ured. 

Out of all this a question of the very highest importance 
arises. It is whether, if Labour were thoroughly organised in 
this country, there would be enough work for all those engaged 
in it. At times it must happen that in one locality business ts 
ictive and that in another it is dull, but commerce has shown 
us by analogy that this inequality can be got md of by 
modern arrangement. The price of commodities at one time 
used to vary greatly with the neighbourhood in which they were 
sold. At one place egys, for example, would command a price 
very diflerent from that obtained for them at another; but this 
was to a great extent abolished by freedom of communication, 
First the Post Office, then the telegraph, and finally the telephone 
came to the assistance of the producer, and enabled him to find 
his best market and his best price. The Labour Exchange will 
do the same thing for Labour. It will bring into touch with 
one another those who have labour to sell and those who wish 
to buy it. But in order that the work may be efficiently done it 
will be highly necessary for the Government of the day to see 
that no partisanship is allowed in any way to enter into this 
organisation. The officials ought neither to be Trades Unionists 
nor Anti- Trades Unionists; they ought, in fact, to pay no attention 
whatever either to the combinations into which, owners may 
enter or the banding together of labourers. Should they fail in 
these respects, the Labour Exchange must inevitably sink 
into becoming a mere tool in the hands of those engaged in 
party warfare, but if properly used the institution ought to confer 
a great benefit on the working population. 

Mr. Balfour, ina speech made towards the end of the election, 
forgot for the time being all partisanship and all desire to score 
points against his antagonist, and jin’ powerfully eloquent 
language set forth the ideals and duties of statesmen at the 
present time. He said that these were not controversial in 
essence. What we have to deal with is an old country 
with a new democracy arising up in it; it is idle now for 
any party to oppose the great tide, but every man can do his 
best to shape and train and organise the strength of this young 
democracy so as to make it a power for good and not for evil. 
We have no doubt that in this spirit he will approach these Labour 
exchanges. Partly their object is to relieve unemployment; but in 
a sense that is onlya subsidiary object—the main one is to bring the 
whole of the working strength of the nation into line, so that 
it may do whatever is possible to be done. \t present, 
energy and working capacity generally are wasted to an 
Everybody who has looked into the 
matter at all knows that talent and genius, not to say muscle, 
are frequently made inoperative because circumstances do 
not allow them tree play. The Labour Exchange is intended 
to remove this disability ; it must, as we have said, be worked 
with other legislation, and we do not think that any party 
in the State can aflord to neglect this legislation; but there 
is every reason to hope for good results when the machine 
approaches more nearly perfection. Behind all these tentative 
efforts there is an idea of a great sober and working State, which 
it is worth while on the part of any of us to erdeavour to 
realise. 


enormous degree, 


Our Porrratt [llustration. 


( "Cc frontispiece this week is a portrait of Mrs. Joseph 

Chamberiain. Mrs. Chamberlain is the daughter of Mr. 
\W. C. Endicott of New York, and her marriage to the Right 
Hon, Joseph Chamberlaiu took place in 1888. 


«” it ts particularly requested that no perimussions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted 
except when direct abplication is made from ihe offices of the pabder. 
When such requests are received, the Hditor would esteem the kindness 
of readers if they would forward tne corresoondence at once to hunt. 
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T the meeting of the Farmers’ Club at the Hotel Metropole 
on january 31st the conviction seemed to be in 
the air that, the General Election now being 
over, those interested in agriculture ought to take 
measures to cbtaih full value for the quarter of a 

million which, according to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, is now 
to be ear-marked for the development of their business. There 
was a good deal of discussion as to what would be the most 
efficacious means of spending the money. It should not go in 
education, because that is a matter which the Education Depart- 
ment should see to. Mr. IF. Lloyd strongly advocated the 
application of the money to research for the improvement of our 
flocks and herds, the discovery of remedies for the diseases 
of plants and animals, and for experiments such as are 
being carried cut at Rothamsted. But at the end it was 
agreed to delay action until a conference had been called and 
means taken for ascertaining what were the wishes of the 
majority of the farmers. This was the suggestion of Majot 
Craigie, and in all probability a dinner will be held after the 
meeting of Parliament at which the members of agricultural 
constituencies will be present as guests. 


Some interesting figures regarding the poultry industry have 
been published by the National Poultry Organisation Society. 
Imports of foreign eggs continue to fall off—they have declined 
since 1903; but as last year’s figures stand at 2,125,252,g20 
eggs, or 17,710,441 great hundreds, valued at £38,156,001, 
they remain a substantial item. Indeed, last year we paid 
more for foreign eggs than ever before, this apparent 
anomaly in the face of falling numbers being due to the 
increase of price. We bought our foreign eggs in Iygoo at 
6s. 54d. a great hundred. Last year we paid 8s. 2d. Nearly 
half of these eggs come from Russia and just one-fifth 
from Denmark. Of foreign poultry we consistently buy just 
under £ 1,000,000 worth a year, chiefly from Russia, France and 
America. We get a surprising number of eggs from Ireland, 
over £ 3,000,000 worth in 1tgo8 (last year’s figures have not been 
issued), and neatly as much poultry as from all foreign countries 
together. Lastly, we are producing more ourselves; but as no 
poultry census is taken, the consumption is estimated as worth 
/8,750,000, or a total value of £ 21,000,000 worth of eggs and 
poultry consumed in the United, Kingdom last year. 

We are glad to notice that at the monthly meeting of the 
Berkshire and Oxfordshire Chamber of Agriculture last Saturday, 
attention was drawn to the expanding use of machine-skimmed 
milk in England. This stuff is brought over here to the extent 
of about seventy-five thousand hundred-weight a month, 
and is consumed chiefly among those very poor people 
who cannot afford to buy the natural milk from the 
cow. It commands as good a sale in the rural districts 
as it does in the mean streets of towns, because it 
happens in many places that the milk supply 1s despatched almost 
entirely to London or some other great town, and the poor have 
to depend upon some form of condensed milk. They cannot afford 
to buy the better kinds, and accordingly this machine-skimmed 
variety is the most popular ; it sells, we believe, at the rate of 
twopence a tin, and the cottager reckons that a tin ought to serve 
fora week. The Chamber of Agriculture is perfectly right in 
saying that this milk should be prominently labelled as ‘ Unfit 
for Infants and Invalids"; it contains little nourishment for 
anybody. Nothing is known of the circumstances under which 
the skimming and tinning are done. 
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While we are speaking of diet, attention might be directed 
to the official returns of the price of cereals last year. They show 
that, in spite of everything, wheat has gone up to the extent of 
about five shillings on what it was the year before. Probably it 
will continue to rise in value, and poor people will be brought 
face to face with the problem that their grandfathers and &rand- 
mothers had tosolve. This is to find for children a cheaper food 
than wheat flour, and one that will, at the same time, be whole- 
some and nutritious. The cheapness of oatmeal shows the way 
out of the difficulty at the present moment. Oatmeal—we speak 
of the old-fashioned sort and not of the preparations of oats 
which have become so popular of recent years—is sold at 
about twopence a pound, and a family of two or three children 
could be adequately fed with it at the cost of one halfpenny 
per meal. It would conduce both to the health of the children 
and the prosperity of their parents if an oatmeal diet were more 
generally adopted for juveniles. Oatmeal porridge is a simple 
and easily prepared food, and children almost invariably do 
well on it, 


Mr. Anker Simmons has recently taken occasion to emphasise 
the opinion, frequently set forth in these columns, that every 
occupier should pay his own rates. He pointed out that during 
the course of the last sixteen years rates have risen from nine 
teen shillings and sixpence per head to thirty-four shillings 
and a penny, while it is estimated that in rural districts at 
least half of the rates were compounded for, and in urban districts 
forty-five per cent. The effect is that the man who does not 
pay his rates direct does not care whether they are two shillings, 
four shillings, six shillings, or ten shillings in the pound, and 
the idea is that a sense of responsibility would be brought 
home to him if compounding for rates could be made 
illegal. Take the experiment of an estate which was 
described by one of our correspondents a few weeksago. It shows 
that the cottagers themselves are not at all averse from doing 
away with the practice of compounding; they like the sense ot 
responsibility which goes with the payment of rates, and a litth 
experience in this direction would, no doubt, enable them to 
exercise their franchise with more judgment. ; 

rHE CHALLENGE. 
Oh! my England, oh! my England, ‘mid the nations set on high 
For the pointing and the question and the gaze of every eye, 
In what fashion dost thou now fulfil thine ancient destiny ? 


Oh! my England, oh! my England, dare we ylory in thy name, 

When beneath the splendid surface lies the smirch and soil of shame, 

And for bread and games, as once in Rome, the people sell thy fame 

Oh! my England, oh! my England, we the offspring of thy sod, 

Do we tread the strenuous pathway that our great forefathers trod 

Who have fought and made and held thee by the grace and power 
of God ? 

Oh! my England, oh! my England, was their labour all in vain, 

Those old saints of thews and sinews of a high heroic strain, 

Who had noble thoughts and lived them with no selfish greed of 
gain ? 

Oh! my England, oh! my England, think! by moor and dale and 
fen 

How they sleep, thy white-souled daughters and thy sons, all valiant 
men ! 

And rouse thine ancient fires and bear such children now as then! 

DOROTHY FRANCES GURNEY. 


A recent lecture delivered by Mr. Herdman, Prolessor of 
Natural History in the Liverpool University, at the Royal 
Institution, is worthy of some attention. Mainly the lecture was 
devoted to the subject of oyster culture; but its chief point in 
this connection was that the French method of specialising 
In oysters of a certain age in certain places was superior to our 
own, in which the oysters work out their whole life history in the 
same place. For example, the French oysters are hatched at 
Arcachon and remain there until the third year, when they are 
sent to Brittany to be fed upand reach maturity. It may be added 
that some of the Arcachon infants go to Marennes also, to a quire 
the green tint and accompanying flavour, which are much 
appreciated. Yet more striking, however, was what the lecture: 
had to tell his audience about mussel culture. How profitable 
this can be made when well managed was testified to by the 
following figures. In 1603 a grant of filty pounds was 
given by the Lancashire County Council in aid of mussel 
culture in Morecambe Bay. The result was a_ profit o 
five hundred pounds in 1903, and again of the same satisfactory 
figure in 1904. In the year following the grant was raised 
to seventy-five pounds, with the result of increasing the profit 
te eight hundred pounds im every year since. As a “succulent 
bivalve” the mussel is really very little inferior to the oyster, but 
should never be eaten until cooked, unless it has been thoroughly 
ascertained that it has been reared in a place where there is no 
possibility of its picking up deletericus germs trom sewage. 
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\ at a ety « es to be felt in re rd to the 
floods in Par \s far as the increase in water is concerned, it 
ped ut the worst is passed; but the difficulties are, ina 

ly b Underground water is sagging and sapping 

the foundation f the city, and although the disaster is being met 
with plendid werey, the alter-ellects ol the fl od cannot be easily 
r quick t rid of Medical men dread that one of the disas 
trous eflect nay prove to be an outbreak of influenza and 
typhoid « me kindred fever. It 1s almost impossible unde 
the circumstances to take adequate precautions. At the same 
time, the crisis has been met with so much courage, fortitude and 
equanimity in Paris itself, and has evoked such kindly feeling 
and helpfuln all the world over, that we cannot but believe 


vot over as well as the others. 


Last spring it was rep ted that the Dean and Chapter of 


Winchestet id got rid of their splendid Palladian chancel 
creen by giving it to the municipality, but that the municipality 
were trying to pass it on to someone else. We did not see why 
th exceptionally valuable historic monument should be con 
idered an incubus. We published a measured drawing ot it 
and gave an account of its production and erection in the 


cathedral under the direction of Inigo Jones in Charles I.’s time. 
We hoped that, once attention was drawn to it, it would be duly 
honoured by the nation and be re-erected in a fit and prope 
lace. Not atall. Por months no one would have it, and now 
ut last we hear that the University of Cambridge has con- 


ented t receive it, but will let it lie about in fragments 
in ome obscure museum corner. There is no excuse 
whatever for uch treatment. It is no amorphous heap olf 
disconnected bits, but so complete that Mr. Kitchin made the 
drawing which we reproduced from the portions as they were 
bia utdast winter on a grass pilot in Winchester Close. \fter 
that, h eard that a careful engraving of it, standing in its 
original site, Was in an eighteenth century book. But on com 
paring this with his drawing he found that he had not to make 


teration or addition even of detail except in the matter 
of two figures reclining on the pediment. Meanwhile the creat 
bare ilpture galleries at the Victoria and Albert Museum call 
aloud for fine and imposing specimens of native work, in which 
they are sadly deficient, and this screen, which affords a passage- 
uld have been a pleasant dividing feature as 
memorial of our ereatest architect, and aw rk 
worthy of his geniu 

In another column we publish an account of the Gardner 
Collection, which no doubt will give rise to some discussion as to 
what its ultimate destination ought to be. In the British 
Museum it would duplicate a large number of the things already 
in the Crace and Crowle Collections. Another objection is that 
it could not be accommodated in the present quarters of the 
department of prints and drawings, and would have to wait for 
two or three years until the contemplated new wing is added. It 
might be more suitably lodged in the Guildhail Library or in the 
projected library of the new ball of the London County Council. Any 
of the three places would, no doubt, be satisfactory to the public ; 
but the immediate olject is to sive this unique collection for the 
community, and we bh pe that the means tor doing so will be 


readny torlhconiung, 


Phe working of the new Oaths Act is not giving perfect 


itistaction i the law courts, It involves considerable waste 
of time in institutions which already have plenty of old time 
wasting machinery. As Lord Alverstone pointed out in his 
adadre to the Grand fury at Aylesbury on Monday, there is 
piu to in ud for the old custom of kis Ing the Book, even 
n the re of impressiveness and dignity. The official 


chosen to read ut the words of the oath 1 almost every case 
had a certain gift of elocution, and delivered his sentences 


clearly and forcibly. juries in this way could be taken in 
groups of four and the time occupied in swearing them 
reduced to a minimum, while the fastidious objection to kissing 
the Look was, to a great extent, theoretical. ‘The very expres- 
sion *k ng your thumb points to the fact that many 
Witnesses never brought their lips into ccntact with the 
Bo at all. \t any rate, in the courts it is usual to 


provide new Gospels or a new Old Testament for each occasion. 
It does not add much to the dignity of the proceedings to heat 


a witne or juryman repeating the words after the official, and it 
ertainly takes a time to get through the operation. The 
Ly suggestion we have seen is that the words of the oath should 
Ler ed in the old way, and that the witness should then hold 
up ind in the Scotch fashion and say, “ 1 swear.” 

very native who returns to London after a year or 


absence expresses his amazement at the rapid change 


which ha e over the street traffic. Perhaps the most 
eloquent method of showing it is by figures. In a single 
etropolit district the street refuse fell from 54,519 loads 


to 45,157 loads in 19089. No doubt this means 


/ /fke x | eb. Dth, 1410, 
greater cleanliness in the — streets. It also signifies the 
rapid disappearance of the hansom cab, the horse - drawn 
omnibus and other vehicles of that kind. They are being 
promptly replaced by mechanically-propelled vehicles. The 


process can be studied to advantage at the horse auctioneer’s. 
Phere the number of animals for sale shows a very considerable 
failing-off from what it was last year, and yet the supply is 
greater than the demand. Keserve prices have, practically 
speaking, been abolished, and yet the value of the horse con- 
tinues to fail; in fact, there is a tendency in crowds to stare at 
\ carriage and well-matched pair, which is coming to be 
regarded as a curious and interesting survival of the past. In 
the country the farmer, and in the town the brewer and other 
owners of heavy vans continue to cherish the horse; but in 
other departments of industry his vogue seems to have passed. 

A most interesting discussion arose in the Authors’ Club the 
other night, when Mr. Arthur Rackham was the guest of the 
evening, and the subject under consideration was the illustration 
of books. It is difficult to define the partnership that must 
exist between an artist and an author in the production of 
a_ book. Someone likened it to that between an actor 
ind a dramatist. Shakespeare may have reason to compiain 
that the actor seldom does full justice to his conception of a 
part; but, on the other hand, there are many instancesin which a 
very poor dramatist has suggested to an actor more than was in 
his own mind. ‘That is sometimes given as the reason why 
l‘rench plays are so dull to read and so delightful to see acted. 
Olten we find author and illustrator like two ill-matched 
dogs tugying at the leash. One wants to go one way 
and the other another way. But occasionally the two minds 
appear almost to merge into one another and join in the 
production of a single masterpiece. Cruikshank and Dickens 
furnish the classical example, but Tenniel and * Alice ” promiss 
to become equaily celebrated. The artist must in some way 
interpret his author, or there does not seem to be any particular 
reason for his existence. 


BAB-EL-™_MOKBARA,. 
(lhe Gate of the Cemetery.) 


Here is the Arab grave-yard, mound on mound, 
Where the white desert meets the city Gate, 
Grey shapes of sand and clay distort the ground 

In this sad place remote and desolate. 


Parched rows of graves all turning to the East 
Where Mecca vuards her domes and minarets 
. . . How still they lie for whom earth’s toil has ceased 
Where the wide desert slumbers and forgets. 
For them no flowers nor canopy of grass, 
No names are carven, and no requiem 
Is chanted, and the mules and camels pass 
Unheeding twixt the mounds that cover them. 
They came and went, brought produce to the murt 
rom those far sun-bleached cities of the plain ; 
Thev saw the ceaseless caravans depart 
Here through this gate they may not pass again. 


The Aurés mountains stand like sentinels 
Above their lonely graves; the sweet dry air 
Echoes at sunset with the temple bells 
That mingle with the far-off call to prayer. 


The Desert holds them in her mother-hands, 
Close folded to her bosom, white and warm, 
They who in life loved well her burning sands 
In death find shelter there from sun and storm 
ISABEL CLARKE. 


it certainly seems hard lines on poor old Father Thames, 
ind also on those who find their fun in angling for his children, 
the fishes, that not only should the fair-sized fish be caught 
for sport, but also that the little ones should be taken out 
in order to be used as bait for the capture of their bigger 
brothers. It would not be altozether so bad if the bait were only 


taken from the Thames in order to be used again in the same 
waters; but by the evidence that 1s available from several quarters, 
and notably from that given by Mr. J. W. Martin betore the 
recent meeting of the Thames Angling Preservation Society, it 
appears certain that the small dace are taken from the Thames 
and shipped off in large numbers to all sorts of markets to be sold 
as live bait, and, further, that they are salted down to serve as 
“«udgeon” for fishing for salmon or pike. The dace has a beautiful 
silvery brightness, which makes it the best possible bait of the kind. 
Certainly two of Mr. Martin’s suggestions for dealing with the 
trouble are very practical, and promise to be effective, the one 
being the reduction by one inch of the size at which it is legal to 
take dace from the Thames, and the other the prohibition of 
angling competitions in which prizes are given for the total 
weight of fish caught. These are proposals which seem to 
commend themselves as being both simple and sufficient; but the 
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whole matter has now been remitted to the consideration of the 
l'hames Conservancy, and it is to be hoped that some adequate 
measures will be taken. 





It does not appear as if there was a great prospect of Lord 
Hawke’s scheme for dividing the County Cricket Champion- 
ship into two classes being carried. Several influential 
counties, such as Miidlesex and Gloucestershire, seem to have 
virtually decided against it already. When it came up before 
the Yorkshire committee, in which the counsels of Lord Hawke 
are not only naturally, but very rightly, all-powerful—for no other 
one man, probably, has ever done so much for the cricket of his 
county as Lord Hawke has done for Yorkshire—it was approved 


COUNT/R 
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with the proviso that the mode of scoring should be altered, one 
point to be counted for a win and draws and losses to be left out 
of the count. At the first glance, it hardly seems equitable that 
the county which has drawn a match should rank no higher, by 
virtue of that draw, than a county that has lost one; but on 
second thoughts we must realise that it is a mode of scoring 
which would inevitably make for brighter cricket. No county 
would play for a draw, and all would be striving their hardest 
for a win, regardless of the hazard of being beaten in the attempt. 
It is just that, more brightness, that modern cricket so badly 
wants; and if it can achieve that, then both players and 
spectators, especially the latter-—and they, after all, pay at the 
gate —are very willing to let the equity of the case go hang. 


TREES IN FROST AND SNOW. 


ROBABLY there are very few tree-lovers who do not 
admire the appearance of trees in winter as much as they 
lo their appearance in summer; but the beauty unfolded 
by the stripping of the leaves is purely that of out- 
line as distinguished from the mass which is shown 

during the long summer days. Richard Jefferies, with his 


E. J. ij a@ivts, 





SHELTERED STATELINESS. 


accustomed facility, likened the great oaks that lined the 
road past Coate Farm to huge green spheres, the leaves when 
thick on the trees producing, especially when seen from a 
little distance, the effect of a, solid surface, or a great block 
interposed between the eye and the landscape. When November 
frosts and gales have stripped the branches of their leaves a 
black lacework of twigs re 
pla es the thick screen of the 
summer, and the boughs, great 
and small, are seen as clearly, 
as if they were shown on pape: 
by the pencil of an artist. II 
it were possible to establish an 
analogy between what is heard 
and what is seen, there is a 
between 
the sound ot the wind as heard 


very striking one 


in summer and winter. While 
the leaves are on the tree 
nothing can be sweeter than 
the tune which the wind 
plays upon them. ‘They give 
forth the sound that Sir Waltet 
Scott, in one of the most 
pathetic portions ol his diary, 
said used to bring the tears to 
his eyes. He was very tat 
from being a man to give way 
easily to emotion, but if there 
is in Nature a sound that holds 
pathos, surely it is to be found 
in the crooning which the 
evening breeze causes in the 
lealage of a tree; and even 
when a summer gale blows it i 
still sweet music that is sung by 
the full-foliayed oaks and elms. 
Far otherwise is it in 
winter, when the wild winds 
whistle through the bare and 
blackened boughs with the 
same distracted scream which 
they produ e in the cordag ol 
a ship at sea. Of course, we 
all know that it is a * patheti 
fallacy ’’ to imagine that Nature 
in any shape or form expresse 


the emotions of humanity; but 
the wind on a winter night come 
as near toa shriek ot lamenta 
tion as it Is possible to imagine 
and whoever has lived in 
solitude for long near a 
great avenue ol trees, although 
he may come in time to like 
the wild music of winter, | 

it in despite—or isit becau 
ofitsmelancholy. And althouy 
the torce of th lle expend 


itself, and approaches as neat 
may be toacaim, there is sull in 
it anote of sadness that acco! 
exactly with the drearin 

the landscape. Winter doe 
not beautify the ground as | 
does the trees. in mm 
the loveliness of the near pr 


pect depends to an enormou 


extent upon that al th 
natural object ‘ ure 
Copyright brought into view th reen 
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the 


true 


a beautv in 


dreariness itself. That there is some truth in this will be 
admitted by those who examine the pictures whicli we present 
with this article. Those trees on the hillside look like the 
very embodiment of desolation. They have been blown 
upon by so long a succession of adverse and bitter winds 
that their appearance suggests that of an ancient village 
crone, bent and bowed with age and rheumatism. We could 
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not imagine them, even in summer, looking at all cheerful, 
and in winter their adversity is betrayed in an expression 
whese woe-begone character is enhanced by the snowy and 
wintry landscape. Yet, in spite of all this, we are sure 
the reader will recognise a singular and impressive beauty 
in these pictures. Let them be compared with the two 
others that show trees in ordinary shelter. On the latter 
the frost and snow produce an absolutely pretty effect. This 
is so generally recognised that those effects actually photo- 
graphed from life are continually being imitated in art. 
Who has not seen millions of them in the Christmas cards 


FROM THE SEA. 


Copyright. 


whose inundation is just past, and in the old pantomime 
days they were an essential part of the scenery. Christmas 
weather could scarcely be adequately presented without trees. 
laden with snow. Even in cookery the effect is frequently 
unitated with sugar. 

But this only proves that what is simply pretty appeals 
much more vividly to the great mass of people than what 
is sublimely beautiful. The beauties of winter to the 
majority of people are all of the kind shown on the sheltered 
trees. Anyone walking in a woodland way during the recent 
storms we have experienced must have had the eye gratified 
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’ 1 1 tin y the happy effects produced by snow landward view from such positions in midwinter is always 
‘ the trees. \W } »w falls heavily in a moderate bleak, except at those moments of bright sunshine when every 
rature that causes nt to be ft or even halt melted, thing seems to enjoy a momentary beauly; but the landscape 
it 1 ace tate i uch masses on the trees as to weigh down would not be so desolate if there were nothing growing on it. 
the branches, and even cause huge limbs to break off with the Ihe stunted tree standing there all alone proclaims with no 
ve t. But Nature, who has a playtulness of her own, Is not uncertain voice that the soil is bad below and that the winds are 
l with this. The tre that have been dripping at sunset wild and coldabove. ‘The trees therefore impress the poverty of 
will olten be ft d at sunrise not only glittering white, but Nature on those who look at them. Yet anyone who has been 
in | over with icicles that range in size from that of a ten- accustomed to walk in their vicinity willingly lets his eye rest 
nny nail to that of a shining spear. The result 1s magical, on these objects. They form part of the wild scenery which, as P 
ut generally very evanescent, only to be witnessed for a short much as orchard and meadow land, has gone to the making of 
time after dawn, since the sun, as if in anger at the frolics of the the English character. Charles Kingsley was well aware of 
t, quickly obliterates every sign of them, and the trees this when he sang his praise of “the wild North-easter.” None 
res their ordinary dark outline if they are deciduous, or the knew better than he its blighting influence upon vegetation, but 
ree inter if they are not so he also knew that the constitution that could face it was the « 
But visac le artist compared with hoar-frost. When constitution out of which a race of real men could be made. 
ther 1 long continuation of frosty weather, with fog close to ‘ 
the round and a clear sky shining upon the hilltops, the tre . 
find themselves transformed with a delicate beauty that the snow 1D J ¢ TR ( - ‘OY 
lever can produce. The faint mist weaving in fine spirals AG k ICL LT RAT, A ITES. 
throug] t brancl and becoming frozen inthe act ; . : 
= most delicate tissue and pattern, so that it is under Tue VaLue or AN ImpREssive Ram. 
‘ niluence of a continuous foevy frost that the most N the issue of December 25th, under the title of * The 
wutilu ornamentation 1 produced, Yet this, too, passes Age and Fertility ot Domestic Sheep,” some statistics 
iway with a gleam of sunshine. It is not so with that wilder were quoted from the private Flock Book of a_ welli- 
ind sterner beauty which we have seen in the wind-swept trees known breeder of Southdown sheep, who since the year 1899 
eX] 1 hn They remind us of cld age and poverty. has recorded fuil particulars of the produce of every ewe in his 
. 
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£. J. Waiis. ON A WINDLESS LAIN. Copyright 
We know how picturesque they can be sometimes. The grand flock. Some agriculturists are apt to doubt the wisdom of paying 
ld soldier who ts finally being drawn to his end by the advance a high sum for a really first-class ram, whereas in the writer's q 
of years and pain may still remain a picturesque tigure, his old opinion, provided a breeder is an expert judge of livestock, there 
re frosted yet kindly. is no better investment than buying not only the best ‘ram obtain- 
lhe situation m which these trees are growing greatly able, but also the choicest sires that can be procured of all breeds of 
emphasises the bleakness ot their character. Such trees grow livestock. | can call to mind numerous instances where an ° 
mostly on high and commanding downs which overlook the impressive stallion or bull has proved “a little gold-mine” 
a, and they are found generaliy im solitude. Anyone who to his fortunate owner; doubtless those readers who are 
tinted to grow trees in such a position would, of course, have interested in thorough-bred or Shire horses or shorthorn cattle 
» begin by erecting some effective kind of wind-shelter, or will remember several like cases. Ewes and sows, because they 
east would have to plant on a large scale and allow for begin to breed at an early age, more especially show a very 
the trees on the outside nearest the sea becoming shrivelled quick return for any expenditure on the purchase of suitable 
nd spout. On the bare down, however, Nature, with the aid mates. With a view of obtaining figures which would give 
rds or wind, seems to have planted many a tree some idea of the money value of the offspring of an ideal tup, ! 


n himself would not have expected them to grow. The again searched the records of the Southdown breeder alluded 
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to. One of his rams was known as No. 40 (I purposely 
withhold this animal’s name and number in the Flock Book of 
his breed, as | have no wish to advertise any particular flock 
master). This No. 40 ram was used in the flock for three 
seasons, VIZ., Ig0O, IgOI and 1902, and was the father of 221 
lambs, tor males and 120 females, including the following of his 
children, which were retained for breeding purposes : 


35 rams and ram lambs were sold, which fetched ; - 602 9 6 
11 rams, which were kept for use in the flock, were estimated 
at £20 each, a low figure, as they were considered to 
be the pick of the family is 
36 ewes and ewe lambs were sold for , oe es 
54 ewes were put in the breeding flock and, although selected 
as the best specimens, were priced at the nominal sum 


of £5 each. ove “oe soe , ws 270 O O 


136 £1,318 15 oO 
The remainder of No. 40 ram’s stock, viz., 85, were fattened off 
for mutton, and their selling price is not calculated in the above 
total. This sheep’s progeny comprised sheep that won six first 
prizes at the Royal Show, champions at the Royal Counties and 
the Bath and West of England Shows, prize-winners at Smith- 
field, birmingham and Norwich fat-stock gatherings, and in all 
over 50 successful candidates at agricultural exhibitions. His 
sons and daughters were exported to various parts of the globe, 
including the Argentine Repubiic, Brazil, Canada, Chili, France, 
Japan, Jamaica, New Zealand, Russia, Spain and the U.S.A. It 
might be argued that thecase I have quoted is an exceptional one, and 
that until a flockmaster has obtained a trade for his surplus stock 
it would be folly for himto lay out a large sum on an expensive ram. 
Looking through this same private Flock Book, I noticed that its 
owner sold but very few rams, and had scarcely any trade for his 
spare ewes previous to the year 1892, when he hired, for 
50 guineas for the season, a two-shear ram, which was highly 
commended at the Royal Show at Warwick—a high figure this 
for a fat, aged ram. This tup proved to be the sire of 26 ewe 
lambs, 24 wether lambs and to ram lambs. The following is 
the value placed on 28 of 
these 60 lambs that were kept 
for breeding purposes : 


£ S. i 
4 rams sold at 
38 guineas oad 39 18 (Oo 
6 ewes sold at 15 5 oO 
2 rams ‘ised in the 
flock, at A415 each 30 0 O 
16 ewes added to the 
breeding flock, at 
60s. each .. eee 45 0 Oo 
£133 3 0 


The remainder of his progeny 
were sold to the butcher. Six 
lambs by this ram were prize- 
winners. ‘The true value of 
this ram cannot, however, be 
expressed in figures. Both 
his sons, one especially, proved 
themselves very impressive 
sires; the most remarkable 
ram of the two, known as 
No. 11, became in due course the father of 29 rams, 
62 wethers and or ewes in his breeder’s flock, and, in 
addition, of many more which were born in the flocks ol 
other breeders to whom he was let. The value of No. 11 
ram’s progeny and the prize-money obtained with them 
would equal that of the ram No. 40, and it was the outlay 
of the 50 guineas for the hire of his sire that was one of the 
chief causes of the early successes of this particular flock, which 
still remains to the fore at the present day. W. 


Sow Earty! 
JANUARY, in the West of England at least, has not proved very good 
for getting about on the land, Sut still, farmers who are on the look-out to 
grow good barley must be stirring. The days of waiting for the sheep to 
come away from the roots are past, as it is now generally recognised that, 
though the crop may bulk by being so close to the sheep-fold, still the 
quality and best buyers have to be sacrificed by doing so, In consequence, 
barley is now made to follow a white straw crop if possible; and 
exhibition results have proved wheat to be the best preparatory 
crop in this respect. Now, land left in the rough will speedily come 
under tillage if a few fine days come in February, and that is the time 
to get the barley in. The land need not be worked so fine as it must be 
later; in fact, it is all the better for being left a trifle coarse as long as it is 
clean, for spring frosts will help to break it down. The idea is, of course, to 
get the seed into the land, and a keen eye and a straight barrel must be kept 
on the birds It will generally be found, if autumnal corn show results 
are compared, that early-sown barley usually comes out best. The 
Other great desideratum is to sow the best seed, for pedigree scores with 
barley. It is weli also to study locality, since barley will stand localisation 


far better than wheat; indeed, if the latter does not get a change it soon 
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deteriorates. This is not so with barley; it mav often be sown on the sam 
farm year after year (and come up smiling and transfer the smile to the 
grower on the autumnal market), although it is often found desirable to go 


outside for a portion of the seed and then accustom it to the soil. 
A FakmM DANGER, 
Of all the dangerous implements on a farm a rotten ladder i-, withou 


doubt, one of the worst. In the first place, it is often made of very perish 


uble wood, and then the holes in which the rounds are placed soon gather 


and hold moistur: and decay sets in. In the cities ladders are generally 
well looked after and kept painted, but the farm ladder is exposed to all 
conditions It is put on the sunny side of a hayrick on a blazing July 
day, and if there is in it a particle of moisture it is drawn out. Phen come 


a thunder-storm or a day’s rain, and splits caused probably by the sunshin 


swell, and the rounds which were too loose »re now too big, the sides split 


and the ladder is not half as strong as it was Phen comes autumn, and th 
ladder is beside some hayrick from October until April, subject to all th 
disintegrating influences of winter weather. Now a man halfway up a ladder 
taking out a ** flap” of hay that weighs a full hundredweight from the cut 


exerts a yreat amount of live pressure on the ladder, and if the round or the 
side gives way there is the inevitable accident. It is singular, too, that thes 
accidents generally occur in late February or early \arch \ spruce deal 
ladder, even if with oak rounds, ts about on: of the most prolitless invest 


ments that a farmer can indulge in 
IpL& MACHINERY, 


It is often alleged against the farmer that he does not sufficiently avail 


himself of machinery and, moreover, does not take care of it when he has it 


It will be well to consider the farmer’s point of view. In what other 
business is there such an amount of machinery used for such a short space o 
time 2? Few winter implements are available for summer use and ve si 
Consider the case of a small mixed farm. It is surprisieg what a number ot 
implements there are that have to be on the placeavailable foruse, For instan: 


the farm may be situated too far from the town or station for milk-selling, so 
there must be ut in the dairy a separator, a churn, a buller-worker, ec! 

As soon as April comes all these become useless, for the cheese-making 
appliances are brought out, Avain, in the case of the seeding machinery, 


iow many months do the driil and the seed harrows remain in idleness ? 


Che hay-making machinery is rarely in use in an ordiiary season more th 
six weeks. Thus the mower, the swath-turner and the horse rake have, after 
this, to be sheltered somewhere. And the corn harvest does not last s 





SOUTHDOWN EWES AND LAMBS. 


long, for three weeks usually sees the undoing and _ re-packin up 
of the self-binders. The cider harvest is practically as brief. When 
the apple crop fails it is not brought into use for i coupl 

of seasons. [There it lies, dusty and seemingly neglected, until 
required, Stull, a goodly amount of farmers’ capital is locked up in the 
disused or idle implements Then there is the problem of storave, 
Generally on large farms plenty of buildings are available, but on smaller 
ones these are sadly deficient. What is the farmer to do? Nowadays, 
except on very smart larms, there Is not that desire for spick an span 
appearance, But a little thought will often save the implement much 

If a mowing-machine, when finished with for the season, is rut 


back into a corner of the farm barton and the pole taken off and 
the knives tied on to it with the spanners, ete., and not in tl 
lock-up box, and if the shafts are taken off the horse-rake and thes 
wooden parts put under cover, what harm will come to the ironwork of thes 


? 


implements beyond a little loss in appearance Phe harm comes rom leaving 


the wooden parts attached in the autumn, and often trom leavi , th 
implement where it was used last. Now most farms have houses sufficient 
for the storing of the most perishable implements, But there are some from 
which the perishable portions cannot be removed, such as plough handles, 
for instance, What 1s to be done with these ? I do not know the reason, 
but many farmers have apparently an aversion to the paint-pot it 
1s quite easy to get a seven-pound pot of paint, best white lead, 
with a little red in it, mixed for sixpence per pound, a pint of linseed oil an 
a pint of turpentine can be obtained for another shilling, and a sixpenny 
paint-brush will make the whole outfit cust five shiliings. The brush 

about the only thing which gets lost. Now if handles are just to ed over 
with this paint, they will be as sound as ever. If appearan $s wanted, 
then colour the paint. It is surprising how many shillings in repairs thi 


paint-pot will save, and it is always ready to hand, Thus, if a farmer o 
necessity must keep his implements out, there is no necessitv for them 
nece y I f ’ 


to rol, B. We 
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ALFW AY up one of the 
highest mountains in 
the Pyrenees stood a 

hut looking as though it had 

grown there, so in harmony 
were the wooden walls with the pine trees surrounding it. 

It was a welcome sight to two Englishmen seeking shelter 
inastorm. Before leaving its hospitable roof, they had made 
friends with the peasant owner, his sons and his pretty daughter 
Nencia, and had arranged to call every day for milk; their own 
camp was a mile away. This they did for a month, coming at 
dawn; their day was spent in fishing, climbing and walking long 
journeys; then at eventide they would again pass the hut and 
linger to chat with Nencia 

She would relate old Basque legends to them, all beginning 
in the same way, ‘*Once as so many others in the world there 
lived —-—” and ending, ‘and when they died, if they had lived 
rightly they went to Heaven and if they had done ill they went 
to Hell.” 

When she told what she considered the most droll of all, 
the one where the crétin boiled himself, the Euglishmen had 
stopped her, calling her a cold-blooded little mortal. Nencia 
felt that in some unknown way she had offended their taste. They 
wondered how any girl could tell of such horrors, not under- 
standing thatit did not betoken the absence of any moral quality, 
only oi nerves. \Vhen they ceased coming to the hut, having 
gone further afield, they thought of Nencia as a delightful child 
with blue eyes in startling contrast to her black hair; but she 
felt as though she had never lived until they came. 

One afternoon late in May Nencia was sitting on a bench 
inside the chimney corner. Across her knees was the long 
wooden ladle with which she ouvht to have been stirring the 
goat’s milk, being slowly converted into kaillé in the huge iron 
pot swinging over the blazing logs piled high up on the hearth. 
rhe beam-supported ceiling, the walls and floor, being dark and 
polished with age, reflected the red glow of the fire. The room 
was simply furnished. Part of it was portioned off by a screen 
as a sleeping-place for Nencia. Against this screen stood a 
broom and a clay water-pot. On one side were three beds, on 
the other a quaintly-carved clock and a row of sabots. ‘The 
owners of the latter only wore them when they visited a village; 
at present they were working in the valley below or tending the 
goats on the heights above. A shelf containing pots and pans, 
one side of the chimney corner, and a pile of wood and fir-cones 
completed the furniture of the room; a table was not needed, for 
the inmates sat on the bench and supped from bowls held on 
their knees, and appliances for washing would have been 
superfluous, for a stream rushed down the mountain just outs:de 
the door. Nencia sat musing on the Monsieur who laughed and 
the Monsieur who frowned, conscious of nothing in the present 

ave the intolerable ache at her heart. She thought of the day 
when the Monsieur who laughed had come by earlier in the 
alternoon than the other and asked to be allowed to paint her, 
lor he was an artist; he was an original, that man, for he would 
paint her with bare feet and rough curls, instead of in her hooded 
cloak and knitted boots. He had given her a ribbon to tie in 
her hair, and laughed when she said it was strange that Monsieur 
should carry such a thing about with him. Then he was giving 
her the gold ring off his finver, when the Monsieur who frowned 
came in and spoke angrily in English to him, and she had 
refused to take it; then the Monsieur who laughed frowned, and 
the Monsieur who frowned smiled and called her a good girl. 
At this recollection Nencia gave a little moan, for the gifts of 
the one were nothing to her; but the memory of a smile from 
the other would be treasured for ever. 

She had an unspoilt child’s deep gratitude for kindness; she 
thought of the first morning after the Englishmen’s visit when 
she was saying her prayers outside the hut and, looking up, had 
seen the grave one standing there. She had motioned to show 
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him that there was plenty of room 
on the flat grey stone on which she 
was kneeling. Ile had not knelt by 
her side, but he had stood with his 
head bared; doubtless he w iS praying 
also. Afterwards she had found herself confiding in bim why het 
prayers were so short. t 
missal, the gift of her godtather, and she had not liked to ask 
for another; so she had to make up her prayers herself, and 
she was not learned. ‘Let me be ood, let me do good, let 
me live rightly and let me die bravely.” Did Monsieur think 
that was a good prayer? And Monsieur had said, * Very 
vood.” Then he had asked her why there were two Madonna 
in the niche in the rock opposite, and she had told him that she 
had put the second one there to honour the memory of her dead 
mother. She had thougit the Blessed Virgin would not be 
angry, for her mother’s real grave was so far away, right down 
the valley in the little old churchyard of St. Savin, 

On the first of May, the anniversary of her mother’s death, 
the Monsieur who laughed had called out ‘* Desecration !"’ when 
he had found her tearing primulas, ramondias and purple linaria 


Patou, when a puppy, had eaten th 


trom the crevices of the slippery wet rocks to put in tront of the 
niche, and when she explained why she wanted them and that 
she was trying to make all the surrounding leaves and flowet 
droop their heads in seeming sorrow, he said, “A pretty conceit! 
ut the Monsieur who frowned was away for hours, and he 
came back bringing beautiful white lilies and roses for her to 
lay before the Madonnas. She would never forget that; he 
must have walked thirty miles to vet them. Here Nencia 
sighed. The big, shagyy dog that was lying by her side got 
up and, resting his muzzle on her knee, gazed up wisttully 
into her face. Ah! it was thus that Patou stood by the 
grave one’s knee, wagging his tail and slobbering with affection, 
while a lean brown hand gently pulled his ears; but it was the 
laughing one who had given her the pet name for Patou. It was 
amiable of that Monsieur, for Patou, not liking to be teased, 
often growled at him. He said Patou was the tame of every 
dog he met in the Pyrenees, that Crosspatch would suit this dog 
better, ind she had asked, “Is Cr sspatch a name of endeat 
ment?” and he had replied, “Ot much endearment, and, 
pointing a finger at the Monsieur who frowned, said, “ Mi 
mother often used to call him so.” “ Crosspatch bien aime 
murmured Nencia, as she caressed the dog’s head. 

At that moment the contents of the pot boiled up and over, 
making a great hissing and spluttering on the fire, sending Patou 
bounding to the door in fright and filling the hut with the smell 
of burnt milk. Nencia shrugged her shoulders. Doubtless tie 
kaillé was spoilt, and her father, that hot-tempered man, would 
be angry, possibly hit her with his stick, for he had already 
reproved her that day for neglecting her duties, \Well, bread 
and cheese, and water from the spring, would have to do for 
supper. When she went into the shed outside to fetch th 
cheese, she caught sight of the small one, done up in a cloth 


that her father had toid her to take that morning to her god 
father. ‘Truly, she was a wicked girl—she forgot everything. 
Perhaps it was because she no longer knelt to ask to be yvood, 


only to give voice to the passionate cry that was rising from her 


heart night and day ever since the Englishmen left: ‘* Mary! 
Mother! give, ob! it must be that thou wilt give me my heart’ 
desire!” Her heart's desire was so very little mly to be 


allowed to see the Monsieur who frowned again, to be near him, 
to hear his voice. She asked nothing else. Surely it would be 
easy for the Blessed Virgin to grant her prayer, and she woul 
try to be good all the rest of her life 

She could repair one fault. She pul ed on her woollen boots 
and fastened her peaked, hooded cloak round her. Taking the 
cheese, she started climbing fast up a ravine in the mountain, for 
her godfather lived in a small chateau about two miles away 
from the hut. The goat-herds called him “the mad musician 
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when the heard the sound of his music at night. When Nencia 
was about halfway on her journey she passed an old tower said 
to have been built by the Black Prince. She stood still; once 
more inn ination she wa vith the Englishmen and she was 
tellir them that the tower had been built by a negro prince 
from England, which showed that savages dwelt in England 


when France was civilised, and the Monsieur who laughed said 
he supposed that the prince had turned mason on having so 
many stones thrown at him by the French, for go where you 
might in France or Spain there was one of his towers. Then, 
with a start, Nencia remembered her errand, and it was not long 
before she was walking on crisp snow. 

Just outside the chateau she picked a bunch of white 


he paticas to decorate the cheese, which she « uried into the room 
where she expected to find her godfather. He was seated at the 
organ; his servant, old Benoit, was blowing the bellows. He 
turned his head, saying, “ Rest there, my child, until I have 
finished playing to these gentlemen.” Then in wonder Nencia 
beheld the Lnglishmen. They greeted her, then seemed to 
forget her existence. Nencia sat down in a chair and for a 
time felt as though she were floating on waves of sound. but 
i troubled heart is restless. She looked at the artist; he had 
now a grave, inspired face; he was hastily miking a ketch 
for what afterwards proved his masterpiece, for he caught a 
elim] se of the living soul that lit up the old musician's features 
as his fingers made melody on the organ. 

At last Nencia's eyes wandered to him who held her thoughts. 
He sat with folded arms and knitted brows; but as she looked 
his eyes opened wide and unseeing, and his face grew haggard 
with yearning erief. By the light of her own fruitless love she 
could read his hopeless passion, for whom she never knew, only 


that it was not for her, “her look was like a sad embrace,” 
before she turned her eyes away, for fear he should know his 
face betrayed him. Suddenly the music ceased, and the old man 
aid to Nencia, “It is late; | must not keep you; see, thou must 
come early and stay with me another day.” So Nencia said 
adieu to the three men. ‘The artist persuaded her godfather to 
go on playing, as he wanted to finish his sketch; but the other 
Englishman said he would walk back with Nencia, as he had 
meant to come to say good-bye to her father before leaving for 
ki | ind the next day. 

\s ina dream Nencia walked by the side of the Monsieur who 
frowned, The Blessed Virgin had granted her prayer—she was 
near him; he even held her hand when they crossed the fallen 
tree that served as a bridge over the swollen torrent, though she 
could have run over it blindfolded, and she heard his voice as 
they talked of many things; but all the time she wondered why 
one’s heart's desire, when gained, was so unsatisfying and made 
one feel so very, very tired. 

Presently the Englishman said, “ There is your father 
climbing up to meet you.” He had hardly spoken when the 
ground shook, a tremor thrilled the rocky sides of the ravine, and 
a small avalanche slipped down with a tremendous noise, partly 
falling upon them. both were knocked down; the Englishman 
alone rose to his feet. Nencia had fallen forward on to her knees, 
a stone having struck her on the back of her neck. The English- 
man supported her in his arms, but was afraid to move her, as, 
in spite of her thick cloak, he feared her spine was injured, 
Her eyes were shut and he thought her unconscious; perhaps 
her attitude made her fancy she was kneeling before the two 
Madonnas, for her lips moved and she breathed rather than spoke 
the words of a selfless prayer, “ Let him be good, let him do 
good, let him live rightly, let him die bravely and Le Bon Dieu 
give him his heart's desire.”” There was the sound of a great 
sob, but it did not come from Nencia; she was at peace. 


MY FIRST SAMBAUR. 


se HiRk’S nothing like it!” said the Collector. 

Being in search of experiences, I had deter- 
mined to sample a certain notoriously bad Indian 
dak-bungalow. Before | had been twenty-four hours 
in the place, the local Collector (magistrate) was 

informed that a strange sahil had arrived in the station, and 
the next day, just as I had decided that I had experienced 
enough discomfort to last me for the rest of my natural life, 
1 received a visit from him. Learning that | pined to 
take home a trophy of the chase, nothing would satisly 
him but that | should “knock over a sambhur.” I had not 
the remotest idea whata sambhur might be. Was it a mutinous 
Mahometan, some bird with plumage of true Oriental gorgeous- 
ness, or a gigantic wild beast—bent, perhaps, on my destruction ? 
The Collector, by enlightening me, cloaked my 
ignorance. ‘*A sambhur corresponds to the red deer at home. 
Both the same jaf, you know. And, by gad, it’s the best sport 
in the world! There's nothing like it!” 
Phat kind-hearted Anglo-Indian (who insisted upon my 
staying with him) was one of the old school of Civilian: 
and directly it was known that the Collector sahib and the 
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other sahib were intent upon slaughtering a sambhur, each 
lumberdar (village headman) in the district pledged himself to 
report the presence of the desired quarry. . . . 

“ To-morrow,” said my good host, ‘* we'll be up at five, if 
you don’t mind turning out so early. Just say to Abdul, the 
bearer, ‘sare char budge.’ He'll wake you all right!’ 


“*. . . Lord! That infernal sambhur’s coming right at 
me ! . . He's lowered his head to charge! .. . 
Heavens! I can feel his horns in my "It was Abdul, 


who, stealing across the room on tiptoe, had gently prodded 
me on the shoulder, at the same time exclaiming in an 
agonised voice: “It being sare char budge, Sar. Master 
drink him hot tea quick, or hot tea being cold tea.” Halt-an- 
hour later I found myself seated by the Collector’s side in a 
10 h.p. Benz, and within thirty minutes of leaving the bungalow 
we had covered half as many miles. ‘ How delightful!” I thought 
to myself. ‘When we reach the edge of that wood I suppose 
we shall find accommodating samblurs peeping out from behind 
every tree.” Alas! 1 was doomed to disappointment. . . . 
“We'll get on the elephants here,” said my experienced host. 
“ Look out for jungle cock in the wood on either side of the 
road, and we'll probably find a sambhur or two on the other side 
of the jungle.” 

I hate elephants. Ugly, obese, ill-proportioned monstrosi 
ties, the very sight of them is offensive. And when it came to 
sitting cramped and contined in a howdah, with an elephant 
swaying beneath me, I wished the race would speedily become 
extinct. . . Bump, bump, bump! Bumputty — bump! 
Tie hathi playfully frisked its trunk backwards and forwards, 
and the mahout encouraged it to further demonstrations by 
lovingly murmuring in its ear, “ Shabash!” Bump! 
In its lightness of heart the pestilential animal had cannoned 
into a gigantic neem tree, nearly dislodging me from my most 
perilous position. . . . The awful motion of the abandoned 
beast was getting beyond bearing; another jolt, and | should 
be . . . “Catch!” My thoughtful host, seeing my 
predicament, brought his elephant alongside mine and tossed 
me a flask of brandy. , “Another five minutes and 
we're there!” ; Never did five minutes seem so long— 
never was a hater of elephants so near being humuliatingly seasick. 
However, upon the unpleasant journey coming to an end | 
speedily recovered and, taking up the position indicated by a 
grizzled shikari, awaited my first victim. +h 

A mile away the coolies call to the sambhur to 
move in my direction Whack-whack—whack! a 
They are hitting the tree trunks with their lathis. What a sell 
if, after all, the shikari has made a mistake! Really, it would be 
too sickening, after my experience of that hateful elephant, not 
to get a shot. Bang! Evidently the Collector had 
seen something. . . . Bang! “Tt’s all right. <A 
cobra was making for your elephant. I stopped him 
with the first barrel and blew his head off with the second.” 

I came to the conclusion that the elephant’s preserver was 
an uncommonly good shot, and that if the deceased cobra’s 
relations lived near at hand I had better have my howdah roofed 
in. Hullo! What’s that moving in my direction through the 
trees? Why, it’s the sambhur. One, two—three of them! 
Cobras—who cares for cobras ! rhe lust of blood was 
in my eyes. To bring down a sambhur—why, lots of globe 
trotters had never even seen one! . . On they came, 
quickening their pace till they reached the edge of the jungle. 
Che blinding sunlight seemed to disconcert them. ‘lwo stood 
stock still for a second, and then coyly retired behind a clump ot 
undergrowth; but the third, throwing discretion to the winds, 
valiantly made for the clearing well within range of the other 
man’s rifle. Wondering why he did not fire, | looked in his 
direction, and, to my surprise, found that he was brandishing hi 
weapon with a view to heading the beast in my direction. 
“What, in heaven’s name,” thought I, “can he be up to!” 

Suddenly it dawned upon me; he wanted me to have 
the shot! “ You fire,” I shouted; “here's another one coming 
my way.” A few seconds later, the sambhur was laid low; and 
scarcely had the smoke cleared away when one of the remaining 
two animals, breaking covert, cantered towards me. Suddenly 
catching sight of the hathi, it headed back for the jungle. — 
Bang! . . . I hit him, but, alas! not as I had intended, 
behind the shoulder. I caught him high up in the fore leg, and 
he limped off, reaching the friendly shelter of the wood before | 
had time to get a second shot. 

Ramming my sola topee well on to my head, I slid off the 
elephant, and flew across the patch of burnt grass which 
separated me from the jungle, climbing up a nuillah (water- 
course) and crawling through the undergrowth—guided by an 
occasional blood-stain left by the wounded sambhur, and, later, 
by the noise made by him as he forced his way through the 
jungle. Scratched, buffeted, winded and dripping with per- 
spiration, with my puttees almost torn off my legs and the sleeves 
of my khaki Norfolk jacket ripped from top to bottom, I finally got 
to within twenty yards of the sambhur. This time my aim was 
better, aud | brought him down with a bullet through the heart. 


> ! 
Boo-oo0-o ! 
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“Well done!” exclaimed my kindly host. ‘Shabash!” 
said the head-shikari, and I presented him with a_ rupee. 
“Shabash!” added the assistant-shikari, also on the look 
out for a depreciated “dib.” 1 was about to take the hint 
when the burra sahib said something in Hindostani which 
caused the fellow to look somewhat crest-fallen. 1 did not know 
what it was all about, but the use of the words ‘“ shaitan” 
and * budmash ” suggested that tipping was strictly forbidden. 

“Tluzoor! Breakfast being ready. Hot carfee | making, 
sar.” Breakfast in the heart of the jungle under a canopy of 
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mango trees, through which the fierce sun sent a thousand shafts 
of light: Fish, fresh from a stream neur by, curry (made as only 
a khansamah can prepare this delicacy) and a steak from 
the sambhur which I had slain. Certainly the meat was 
frightfully tough, but, out of deference to the anxious cook’s 
feelings, we nobly negotiated a slice apiece. fortunately, 
some especially delicious Bataisa oranges enabled us_ to 
forget the unpalatable venison. 

The return journey was made by motor: 
elephants were tired. 


evidently the 
GroRGE CECIL. 


LORD ROTHSCHILD’S STAGHOUNDS 


“SN HIIS is a pack of foxhounds of the best strains which 
has been bred for three-quarters of a century to hunt 
the red deer. That the foxhound is the best possible 
staghound is no paradox, but a matter of fact and 
experience. Other varieties of hounds have been used 

to hunt red and fallow deer, but none has equalled the foxhound. 
\ certain glamour 
of romance hangs 
about the big 
lemon pyes ol the 
old Devon and 
Somerset pac k. 
But they are ex- 
tinct, and no one 
has desired to re- 
vive them. Mr. 
C. Palk Collyns, 
in his “Chace of 
the Red Deer,” 
tells of their 
sweeping 
grand heads and 
deep musical 
voices; but they 
took longer than 
the present pac k 
torun up to their 
deer and were 
probably far less 
handy. 

Lord Bagot 
hunted the carted 
deer with a pack 
of bloodhounds 


stride, 


about 1840 at 
Blithfield in 
Derbyshire, and W. A. Rouch. ARTIST’S 
Whyte Melville 


has written of Lord Wolverton’s bloodhounds used for the 
same purpose in his own inimitable style. Yet, on the whole, 
the verdict of most sportsmen was against them. * It was,”’ 
Miss Serrell writes, “always either a.very good day or a very 
bad day with the bloodhounds,” and the bad days came often. 
Lord Ribblesdale thought them very unhandy and self-willed, 
and it would be obviously impossible to hunt a stag in the Vale 
of Aylesbury with 
a pack which 
would not allow 
you to cast them. 
Mr. Ormrod now 
hunts wild deer in 
the Ribblesdale 
country 
fully with a pack 
of Kerry beagles, 
black and tan 
hounds, which 
have, no doubt, a 
common origin 
with the blood- 
hound. These 
hounds show great 
Sport, but are, | 
believe, crossed 
with foxhound, and 
probably have an 
Intusion of the old 
lrish harrier blood. 
But there is no 
Stag-hunting pack 
which can com- W. A. Rouch. 
Pare with the 

Rothschild hounds. Indeed, they stand alone in being bred for 
their work. Even the late Kkoyal buckhounds were partly made 
up of drafts. The Devon and Somerset, though they send out 
some puppies every year, and the Norfolk staghounds, where 
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they breed a few hounds for their work, using, indeed, Rothschild 
blood, as we shall see, depend chietly on dralts. 

It is the opinion of all those who have to do with stag 
hounds that the lines of blood most famous among fox-hunters 
are also the best for stag-hunting. ‘Give me to hunt a deer a 
foxhound of the highest mettle and courage to be found” 1s the 
verdict ot Lord 
Ribblesdale, Fred 
Cox, perhaps the 
most noted of 
several famous 
huntsmen to ** The 
baron’s,” as the 
pack is still some- 
times called in the 
Vale, said that he 
found the higher 
bred on foxhound 
lines his hounds 
were, the steadie 
they were on the 
foil of their deer. 
And, indeed, it is 
wonderful how the * 
foxhound steadies 
to the line of the 
red deer afte 
having been 
entered tor genera 
thous to fox, The 
Devon a nd 
Somerset fox- 
hounds and_ the 
Quantock hounds 
hardly ever looked 
at a fox. But | 
believe this is to 
a great extent the 
outcome of the intelligence of the foxhound, and that such feat 
as that of Garland noted by Frank Gvoodall-—‘*!1 shall never 
forget old Garland cutting the herd of deer asunder in Moor 
Park and carrying the line across the park all by herself; it was, 
indeed, most beautiful’ -may often be noted with st: ghounds. 
I myself once saw a fox and a stay before the Rothschild hounds 
running the same line. The pack swept on, apparently hunting 
both lines, but 
when the fox 
turned away nota 
hound wavered ot 
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took the least 
notice. The best 
hounds know what 
they are wanted to 
hunt as well as 
we do. 

But, in select 
ing among the 
various lines of 
blood, certain 
qualities are to be 
looked for in the 
staghound— stout 
ness, nose and 
pace. Of the first 
two f these we 
may say with Mr. 
Assheton Smith 
that stoutness and 
nose go together, 
since a hound tired 
Copyright and blown does not 
try touse his nose. 
Stoutness, too, is made necessary by the nature of the anima 
hunted. Red deer have their idiosyncrasies, as we shall see, but 
the best of them ran far and fast, and the work is nearly always 
more continuous than that of foxhounds; checks, wavers and 
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hovers stop the stag-hunting pack less than one 
in pursuit of the fox Long distances are 
common. Burton Constable, from Mr. Clifford 
Constable’s herd, once ran from Wing to 
Oakley, eighteen miles away, the late Lord 
William Beresford being the only man who 
went all the way with them. Then there were 
two hinds from the same herd which ran 
twenty-four miles over Brill Hill. Let us hope 
that was in a dry season, for the sake of the 
horses. No one who has ever ridden over Brill 
Hill with the staghounds when the ground was 
wet will forget it. 

Another gallop I remember was from 
Weston Turville to Tring by way of Ascott. 
Stags are, indeed, very full of character. Some 
will never go into a covert, others love a wood, 
and old deer often run the same line each time 
they arereleased. Harvey Combe was not very 
fast, but he would go on for ever. The deer 
are well kept and well fed and a good deer will 
last many seasons. Sunlight, a famous Roth- 
schild stag, ran for eleven seasons. He walked 
into the cart of his own accord. When released 
he generally gave two hours over the Vale. 
Nobody ever saw him until at last he was found 
standing in the middle of a field, when he 
allowed himself to be led away quietly. He 
was never touched by a hound and was pensioned 
off at last. For each stag to be turned out about 
three times in a season is the usual custom. 

This pack dates from 1839. They began 
with fourteen couple of Sir Charles Shakerley’s 
staghounds, which were chiefly drafts from 
Cheshire kennels. Then there were drafts trom 
Berkeley Castle and other packs, and Tom 
Ball, their Mentmore huntsman, bred some 
puppies by Milton Feudal. This hound is said 
by Tom Sebright to be full of that intelligence 
which is still a characteristic of Milton-sired 
puppies, which were staghounds at once. “ They 
broke themselves, and one word was sufficient to 
stop them.” ° 

The sport with this early pack, with Roffey 
and Tom Ball as huntsmen, was very good. 
Men from London came down in numbers to hunt 
with “The Baron’s.” Stag-hunting is a busy 
man’s recreation. As much hunting, galloping 
and jumping as we can attain in a day’s fox- 
hunting is compressed into a_ shorter time. 
Meeting at twelve o'clock, we may be fairly 
sure of being on our way home by three o’clock, 
and it is real hunting all the time—plenty of 
hound work by one of the best-bred packs in 


England. but the sport, good as it was, did 
not wholly satisfy the Barons Mayer and 
Lionel de Rothschild. They were fox-hunters. 
rhe unevenness in colour and type in their hounds 
displeased them. Chey desired more family 
likeness, more uniformity of colour. So Baron 
Lionel bought Mr. Villebois’s hounds as a foun- 
dation, and Baron Mayer instructed Fred Cox, 
who was about this time beginning a long and 
successful career as a hound-breeder and hunts- 
man, to consult Harry Ayris, huntsman to Lord 
Fitzhardinge, in whose judgment the Baron had 
great confidence. These two huntsmen, after 
some consultation, mated a Belvoir tan bitch, 
Damsel, with one of the descendants of Berkeley 
Castle Cromwell, a hound never known to have 
done wrong. Nevertheless, the first litter was a 
disappointinent in one respect, for they were 
all yellow pye in colour. With difficulty Cox 
obtained permission to keep them. Fortunate it 
was he did so, for one of them was Random, 
who may be said to have been one of the 
founders of the present pack, and whose sons 
and daughters were hard drivers, everlasting 
stayers and of the coveted Belvoir tan colouring. 
All of that litter of puppies took to hunting deer 
naturally. After this start the pack soon 
established its fame, not only for stoutness, nose 
and pace, but also for looks. The Masters and 
their huntsmen never failed to look for the best 
strains of fresh blood, such as the famous Milton 
Selim, through whom the blood of Belvou 
Senator, a noted line for producing workers, came 
into the kennel. But while Cox, who had a free 
hand, tried with success many lines of blood 

among others he went to Whitemore for Oakley 
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Rhymer —perhaps one of his chief successes was 
obtained by following up Baron Mayer's liking 
for Berkeley Castle dogs. A litter by Berkeley 
Castle Bajazet out of Graceful (the latter, of 
the old Rothschild blood, went back to 
Brocklesby Harper) were noted for their stout- 
ness, and two and a-half couple hunted on into 
their sevent! season. Another useful outcross 
was Grafton Statesman ; of that old Grafton sort 
of which a Master of Hounds said to me the 
other day, “ I always use it when I can.” Then 
] find that Cox had early grasped the value of 
Belvoir Gambler. Six couple of his puppies 
were put on in 1888. Belvoir Gambler was, in 
fact, an ideal father of staghounds. His solid 
framework, depth of brisket and exquisite 
quality fitted him to be the sire of hounds such 
as are needed in Lord Rothschild’s country. It 
is small wonder, then, that we find the Roth- 
schild hounds growirg into a beautiful pack; 
and I remember, when I first saw them in 1894, 
being greatly struck with the bone, substance 
and quality of the bitches. If we look at the 
portraits of the hounds which our artist has 
taken for us, we shall be able to note that the 
modern pack are not unworthy of their ancestors, 
even though these include many of the great 
hounds of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. 

The first thing that struck me on looking 
over the hounds of to-day was the importance to 
the kennel of their home-bred stallion hounds, 
notably Herald, who has seven and a-half couple 
of sons and daughters still on the active list; 
Stroller, who after six seasons at Ascott is hunt- 
ing foxes in Dorsetshire, and, by the way, is 
quite steady from deer; and Painter, whose 
influence in the pack is still felt through such 
bitches as Topsy and Promise, the dam of 
Prompter, whose portrait appears here. | asked 
to see old Ilerald, who was, in 1908, still running 
up with the pack in his seventh season. He 
has, therefore, all the stoutness which, as we 
have seen, is characteristic of the Rothschild 
hounds, a quality he transmits to his descend 
ants, for his son and daughter, Sapper and 
Swallow, in the Cattistock kennel, are both 
hard workers and stayers. It would, indeed, be 
hard to find a pedigree which includes more 
names noted for quality, work, nose and tongue, 
than that of Herald. Heis by Belvoir Hemlock 
out of Restiess. On the paternal side Herald 
goes back through Belvoir Dexter and Gambler 
to Weathergauge, and on the dam’s side, through 
Oakley Record, Grafton Driver and Oakley 
Dashwood, up to Lord Henry Bentinck’s famous 
Dorimont. One of Herald’s sons is Hemlock, 
sire of two winners at the puppy show of thi 
Norfolk Staghouncs. Hemlock has a character 
inthe kennel for being a hard worker with a 
musical tongue. 

A daughter of Herald’s who appears here 
is Harriet, a dark Belvoir tan bitch with nice 
shoulders, plenty of bone and first-rate in het 
work It is natural with a huntsman so 
grounded in Warwickshire kennel traditions as 
was Lord Rothschild’s late huntsman, Boore, 
that there should be a great deal of Warwick- 
shire blood and character in the kennel. But 
this is no novelty, for a judicious combination 
of Warwickshire and Beivoir has been the key- 
note of the present pack. ‘Take, for example, 
Prompter, a foxhound of the light, dashing type, 
tull of intelligence and character, and we find 
that he is by Warwickshire Trojan and that 
his predigree can be traced right back to 
Bro« klesby, to which the late Lord Willoughly 
de Broke owed much. Prompter, too, is a hound 
thai should be useful hereafter to transmit his 
many good qualities. Or, again, if we look 
at the group we shall see Furrier standing out 
in front, a dark hound by Warwickshire Harper. 
Side by side with them we may look at Pilgrim, 
a home-bred hound of an excellent type for 
the work he has to do. He stands well on 
good feet and legs, has bone sufficient, well 
carried down, and courage and dash for the 
Vale fences. Waitress is a foxhound full of 
intelligence and a_ beautiful mover. Wan- 
derer, by Belvoir Helper, should be noted, a 
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rich-coloured ) d with i great de il of Belvor qu ility 
ibout him. Then there is Doubtiul, a home-bred bitch and 
a lady who has a character from her huntsman as a keen, 
hard-work ’ ind. She goes ba k to the old Graiton sort 
already written of, and has the fine nose of her race. The last 
of the eight picture not all | bave before me, but all there ts 
room for) is Artist, chosen for the beauty and intelligence of a 
most typical head. Once more we bave a Warwickshire bred 


one, for he is by Warwickshire Artificer. Time and space fail 

me to write of the young hounds, Comedy, Tapster and Rarity ; 

but all these young hounds are full of promise at their work. 
The work of a staghound is not the same as that of the fox- 


hound. ‘There are no coverts to be drawn. It ts easy to see, 
ifter the stag is released and has had due law, that the 
hounds know the fun will soon’ beyin. There is a_ barely 


uppressed excitement in the pack, as with waving sterns they 
Then as they hit the foil it may be that they 
weep right over the line; but the huntsman soon steadies them 
and they settle to the scent. What a pace they go over the 


ipproach the line 


‘rass; and it is perhaps lucky they do, for the field are out fora 
ride. But it is not an easy matter to ride over these hounds. 
The Vale of Aylesbury is a grass country, strongly fenced, 
and a stag leaves a holding scent. Of course, there are 
people in every country, but not more in the Vale than elsewhere, 
who are like the hero of Lowesby Hall (who, by the way, was a 


(uornite): 


Is that old Rambler, is he dead ? 


What of that ? i ip the pieces; he was mortal, go ahead, 


the sin of some ignorant stag-hunters —“ The Druid” goes so 
far as to call such offenders “ carrion "’—is riding the deer, not 
ver-riding hound lhe staghound, too, needs to be handy. 
Lhe habit which the sweet scent of the deer seems to encourage 


ina prick of stringing out, makes it desirable sometimes to stop 


hourds to bring the head and tail of the pack together. This is 
as nece:suy on Exmoor in the chase of the wild red deer as in 
the Vale. But hounds entered to stag do not seem to resent 


being stopped. Inthe Vale of Aylesbury, as on Exmoor, directly 
they are allowed to go they hunt on, apparently, with the same 
zeal and alacrity as before. 

My advice to anyone is to see these hounds for himself. 
The held is well mounted, particularly smart and well turned out 
ind hard riding, and the hounds—well, those who have read this 
article may, | hope, form some idea of what they are. The original 
kennels were at Mentmore, they are now at Ascott. They are 
built of red bricks and red tiles, and are a most comfortable 
and convenient, as well as picturesque, range of buildings. Here 
any hound-lover may spend, as | did, a very pleasant morning, 
and afterwards, dipping into pedigrees, learn how a famous pack 


has been built up. a 


IN THE GARDE 
N ~~ LX. 
Pure Harpy Fucustia,. 

GROUP of hardy shrubs that seems to be little cared 
tor, although of rare beauty, is contained in the hardy 
luchsias, which grow for the most part with vreat 
freedom and bear an abundance of crimson flowers 
over a long season. It is surprising that some 

hybridist has not taken this shrub in hand with a view to 
obtaining a rich variety of colours, taking as his guide the 
tender Fuchsias that grace our greenhouses. With an awakening 
interest im the tender Fuchsia it is hoped the hardy species and 
varieties will be more thought of and not planted niggardly, 


> Le Oe 
but in tree groups, to obtain the full effect of their wealth of 
flowers. I. Riccartonti is the most popular, and this is not a 
pecies, but a seedling from IF. globosa. This appeared in 1830, 


and the fact that such a beautiful shrub was obtained in this wav 
hould have opened the eyes of raisers to the great po sibilities 
in the acquisition of new shrubs for our gardens. 

| have planted several groups of this Fuchsia in the border 
and by the margin o! woodland, for the sake of the graceful 
flower-laden growths during the autumn, when rich colouring 
is welcome in these places. Tne shrubs never fail to flower, no 
matter what the character of the weather may be, and in the 
milder parts of the country a hedge can be formed o1 this Fuchsia 


alone. It must not be forgotten that the Fucisia is tender: but 
the climate of these isles differs so much that even tt pical plants 
may be enjoyed in some counties. All the hardy kinds grow 


vigorously near the sea, and along the South and West Coasts 
attain considerable dimensions. It is pleasurable to find in some 
Southern garden a big bush of the flower-gemmed F. Riccartonii, 
which, in more Northeriy counties, asks for the shelter of a wall 
or buttress. 

lhe hardy l'uchsias have been grouped freely in the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, and it is when they are presented in this way that 


their full beauty is realised. They require a light soil, and the 
most suitable month to plant is April, when severe frosts are not 
anticipated. Except in the case of F. Riccartoni, the stems 
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should be cut down level with the soil in April; this having 
been accomplished, vive a good dressing ot well-rotted manure 
at the base, thus promoting a strong growth in the ensuing 
summer. Although F. Riccartomii should be the first chosen, 
many other species are available for the English garden. 
Il*, coccinea is charming both in growth and flower. It comes 
from Chili, its violet petals and scarlet sepals colouring the 
garden through the summer months. In the West of England 
I. corallina may be seen growing to quite tree size against 
walls, even in the open, the crimson and flame coloured flowers 
almost enveloping the deep red shoots. F. corymbiflora, F. 
elobosa, I’. macrostemma and I. gracilis should also be planted 
in masses. Sometimes a narrow border is available skirting a 
warm plant-house. This is an ideal place for the l*uchsia, and if 
only one kind is chosen, the effect of colour and growth is the 
more decided. 

The way to increase this class of shrub is by cuttings taken 
from the young shoots, putting several together round the margin 
of a “ forty-eight’ or five-inch pot. Only ordinary soil is needtul, 
and in the bottom of each pot put some pieces of broken pot to 
act as drainage, then some of the rougher parts of the soil, and fill 
up with the remainder to within a quarter of an inch of the top. 
This will ensure the ball of soil becoming well soaked when 
watering. The cuttings quickly root, and when ready place 
them singly in small pots, keeping them in the greenhouse. Pinch 
out the tips of the leading shoots, expose the young plants to 
light and air, and at the end of April, after they have undergone 
careful hardening off, transfer the: io the places they are to adorn. 
I hope these few notes will bring the hardy Fuchsia more 
prominently before those who cherish their gardens. Such 
shrubs, covered with flowers for many weeks in the year, are 
a source of almost perennial charm. ea 





PRUNING THE NEWER BUDDLEIAS, 
DURING the last ten years Buddleia variabilis and its several varieties 


have been planted extensively throughout the country, All are beautiful 
hardy flowering shrubs that will grow and flower well in almost any good 
garden soil providing they are properly pruned and attended to, The end of 
February or early in March is a good time to prune these shrubs. The 
proper way to do this is to cut back the long, stout growths that were 
evolved last year, and which flowered at their extremities, to within a few 
inches of the point from which they emerged. This may appear to be a 
drastic course to pursue, but it is the correct one. Wien cut back in this 


way the plant is induced to grow vigorously and throw out long, stoit shoots, 
each of which will bear a large truss of the small, lavender blue flowers 
during August or September. fo assist the shrubs in producing these 
desirable growths it is a good plan to give each a dressing six inches thick of 
well-decayed manure over its roots immediately the pruning is done; and 
during the growing season, which will be early summer, frequent waterings 
with weak liquid manure will impart vigour to the plant and brightness to 
the flowers. 
Tuk LONG-sPURRED COLUMBINKS. 

During the last decade or two many of the so-called old-fashioned flowers 
have been so altered by the hybridist as to become almost unrecognisable, 
and it must be said that in some cases the change has not been for the better. 
Such, however, is not the case with the beautiful hybrid Columbines, or 
Aquilegias, which may be regarded as the most graceful hardy flower of the 
present time Not only have many delicate colours, such as pale yellow, 
terra-cotta, rose and pale blue, been raised, but the flowers have been so 
altered that each petal now has a long, slightly curved spur at its base, which 
adds considerably to the beauty of the flower. Although these hybrid 
Columbines can be raised comparatively easily from seeds, the present is not 
the proper time for doing so, but it is the best time of the whole year for 
moving the plants, and for that reason attention is drawn tothem now. The 
crinkled, glaucous green leaves are just appearing above the soil, thus 
mdicating that the roots are active, and if moved at this stage the prants 
receive only a slight check and quickly establish themselves in their new 
positions, A large lawn bed filled with these newer Columbines, planted 
from fifteen inches to eigiteen inches apart each way, would be a beautilul 
sight in May, or, if preferred, the plants may be arranged in clumps of 
three in the front of the herbaceous border. In he ght the plants range 
from two feet to turee feet, Phey are not at all particular as to soil, but 
prefer a moderately rich loam that is well drained and thoroughly dug. All 
seed-pods should be picked off when seen, and the stems, when growth is 
finished, cut down close to the soil. When treated in this way the plants 
will last for some years and produce their flowers in abundance early each 
summer, H. 

A BEAUTIFUL AND RARE SUKUB (NANTHOCERAS SORBIFOLIA). 

One of the most beautiful shrubs that flower in the month of May is 
Xanthoceras sorbifolia, and to those who are now engaged in planting and 
have not already got this decided acquisition, | would tender the advice 
to do so and plant at once in a warm and sunny position, which will suit it 
to the best adv intage and induce it to flower with ureater freedom. A native 
vf China, this plant is perfectly hardy, and though not of rampant growth, it 
attains smali tree-like proportions, thrives well, flowers {reely, and ripened seed 
on our cold clay during the past unfavourable season. Ihe flowers are 
produced with wonderful profusion in clusters, before the leaves appear, and 
are of a creamy white with a distinct blotch of colour in the centre, which 


somewhat reminds one of the Horse Chestnut, This plant is not infrequently 
met with in gardens as a forced plant, and then its flowers appear fully two 
months earlier than those in the upen garden, This also goes to prove its 
irce-flowering properties when young. The leaves are ornamental, and once 


the correct position is found, where it does best, the roots should not be 
disturbed, EB. 
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It] ri t of aro un ill remind readers of seckford. The atter, indeed, has decayed, but the former was 

( | f two other East Anghan houses that “improved” a hundred years ago, to quote the word used by 

{ ippeared in its page Phe porch ts that very self-satished person, Humphry Repton, to describe his 

that w is recently been re-built at own performance, Luckily his “improvement” went no further 

1} les, while t crow-stepped gables, the cornet on the west side than the destruction of the original glazing—a 

cta » shat the numerous fimials are in the manner of those erious enough interference with the general harmony and fitness 
t Seckford. Barningham, however, has bad a worse fate than of the composition, but one which can be, assuredly will be, 
remedied some day. But on the south and 


east side a single glance at the iliustrations 
will show that he gave himself a free hand 
with damaging results. The stables and 
outbuildings form a delightful group, retain- 
ing much of their ancient character, for 
additions and alterations have been carried 
out modestly, the later cupola and clock 
even falling in perfectly with the general 
scheme. but so far as the house is con 
cerned, it is the west elevation, together with 
its northern return gable, that chiefly attracts, 
both architecturally and historically. It is 
however, not without its puzzle for the 
define of periods and assigner of dates. As to 
the latter point, authorities, from eighteenth 
century [Llomefield to nineteenth century 
Murray and on to twentieth century Kelly, 
have no doubt whatever. “Built by Su 
Edward Paston in 1612,” they all say, and 
point to the projecting ends of the frieze of 
the porch-door case, where that date is to be 
seen sculptured. Now that doorway itsell, 
and its heraldic and  pedimented  super- 
structure, are thoroughly Jacobean in design. 
The same may be said of the pedimented 
windows, a scheme which is much found in 
East Anglian houses dating trom the years 
that preceded and followed 1600, such as 
Honingham and Nettlestead. But was the 
structure itself erected then, and did such 
very decidediy Gothic features as the angle 
shafts, the crow-stepping, the finials and the 
cornice below the eave, continue to be used 
down to so late a date? There was strong 
presumptive evidence in the case of Breccles 
and of Seckford that they were built in the 
middle of the sixteenth centurv, and that seems 
late enough to place work which has mu 
the same medival spirit as we find at Laye 
Marney or East Barsham, which date from 
the early years of the century and yet already 
show distinct Renaissance influence. lf 
Barningham was erected de novo in 1612, it 
exhibits, in many of its characteristics, a very 
interesting lingering of the forms which East 
Anglian builders, dealing principally in brick, 
evolved in the fifteenth century and carried 
on, with rapidly increasing classical interpo- 
lations, during the sixteenth century, but 
which, as a rule, they had dropped when the 
seventeenth century opened. On the other 
hand, in the absence of definite evidence— 
revealed either by peculiarities in the materials 
and the craftsmanship of the fabric, or by 
documentary record—it is unwise to cong lude 
that Sir Edward Paston did much more than 
renovate and re-window the house of the 
family whose estate he had acquired. 

A single Berningham appears in Domes- 
day, but ere long 1t was split into two parishes, 
and so has remained to this day, although the 
hrst vowel of the name bas changed. A family 
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THE STABLES. COUNTRY LIFE.” 
of “de Berninghams” held Berningham Northwood in early Sir Thomas Paston, who was fifth son of William Paston of 
Piantagenet days, while the other parish grew to be known as Paston.” The head of this family was eventually made an Earl 
Berningham Winter because, though a fee of the Curzons, it wa by Charles Il. and a Norman ancestry was discovered for him. 
held under them by the Winters in the fourteenth century. In But a fifteenth century document tells of one Clement Paston, 

at family it continued down to Elizabeth's time, Philip Winter in industrious peasant who tilled his own land and- was se 

resenting to the ving mm 1572. But soon after thi , SaVvs determined to vive his son a good education that he even 

Blometfield, tl Norfolk historian, “this lords! ip was in the borrowed money to keep him at school. The son rose to be a 

Pastons, and essed by Sir Edward Paston, son and heir of judge and married the heiress of a Hertfordshire knight. He 
r 
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then set to work to improve his home position and became a documents, for the “ Paston Letters” are a rich storehouse 
considerable landowner in his native place. The village of whence we derive knowledge of the private doings and domestic 
Paston ilies east of Barningham, and so close to the sea that its life of Englishmen during the troublous time when York fought 

Lancaster and every powerful man made a law unto himself. 


chief people were apt to fear that an enemy’s ship might carry 
them off for ransom. The thatched church contains Paston Sir John Paston and his sons had many a danger and many a 


oe: 





 aalbihet 
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set-back before the strong hand of the Tudors restored 


tombs, and, near by, the ancient features of a great barn take 
order. But, on the whole, they came through with littl 


us back to the days when the old home of the family stood there. 

It was the judge’s son who by the prudent management of his hurt to person or estate. It is Sir John’s” grandson 

own and his wealthier neighbours’ affairs founded a great estate whom Blomefieid describes as the father of Sir Thomas. 

and obtained knighthood. ‘To his business aptitude and habits William Paston of Paston occupies no spot on the wide 
ut his fourth son, Sir Clement, 


we owe one of the most valuable of our filteenth century canvas of our national history, bu 
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' ’ 1) f Some t, Protector in Wing Edward 
re i ‘ Qucen Mary, her seaman; and 
Queen | ibeth. her fathes s essful himself, he could aid 
the careet | elations, and no ubt pa ed the way to the 


deeds which earned 
knighthood for Sit 
Thomas and Sir 
Kdward. He was, 
moreover:’r, a 
builder, and at 
Oxnead, a tew 
miles inland from 
Paston he built 
one of the most 
celebrated Last 
\nvlian seats. The 
ruin and death of 
nis! eir’s cle sce TG 
ant, the second 
and last Earl of 
Yarmouth, was 
followed by the 
entire destruction 
ol the house. Had 
it remained we 
might have found 
that Barningham 
owed some of its 
belated features to 
its greater and 
earlier neighbour, 
for, if it is true that 
Sir Edward built 
Barningham from 
the ground, he may 
vell have gone for 
his imspiration to 
the chiet eat of 
his family, which 
he must frequently 
have visited, and 
the erection of 
which must have 
been an event ol 
his vounger days 
for we hear that 
Sir Clement, whe 
lived well on into 
le lizabeth’s reign, 
lid his building 
‘in his later 
years,’ ind) Si 
Kdward Paston 





was born when 


j urd Tu was Wing Phe elevation of Sir Edward's house is 
certainly a remarkable one, for however frequent the double 
dormer syst may have been inthe France of Francis the First, 
t was vi ul ilin England either then or later. Did the idea 

ne from the Channel, and was it represented at 
Oxnead sir Clement would know something of France in 
peace and war, and as for Frenchmen, did he not hold in durance, 
until seven t Sal ( wns were paid as ransom, the French 
Admira! Blankard He not only iptured nis ship, but retained 


his oicest g ; that he lett bv w toSir William Pasto 
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his nephew and 
successor at Ox- 
nead, his “standing 
bowl called the 
Baron St. Blank 
heare.”’ He may 
well also have bor- 
rowed some otf his 
prisoner's archi 

tectural forms, and 
his other nephew 
and executor, Sir 
Edward, may have 
set up a belated 
edition of them in 
O12. Had the 
illuminating series 
of Paston Letters 
been continued, 
instead of ter 

minating in 
Henry VII.’s 
reign, no doubt we 
could have spoken 


THE FORMER MODELLED IN 7807. “4. with some cel 


tainty on this sub 
ject, whereas now we are driven to mere conjecture. Sit 
edward died in 1630 at the age ol eivhty, and was succeeded 
by a grandson, whose descendants held his estate until it was 
“about the year 1756, to William Russell, a whalebone 
merchant of Aing Street in London,” as Blometield’s continuator 
informs us. We have seen that at both Breccles and at Seckfor: 


s id, 


new eighteenth century possessors of those properties set the 
mark on the houses in the shape of sash windows to some ot the 
important rooms. The same was the case at Barningham, 
where such insertions were found on the lower floors of the gouth 
front by Repton in 
1805. In the in- 
terval the estate 
had more than once 
changed hands,and 
was acquired in 
1775 by the great 
grandfather of the 
present possessor. 

In the sixteenth 
century the Motts 
were of braintree 
in Essex, then a 
flourishing clothier 
town They pros- 
pered, and were 
therefore able to 
apply successfully 
to the Herald’s 
College for a giant 
farms in 1615. In 
the next century 
they inherited a 
Suffolk estate of 
the Tirustons, and 
it was the owner ol 
lox: e who, dying 
in 1776, lett his 
property to his 
cousin, Thomas 
Vertue, who soon 
ilter assumed the 
name and arms of 
Mott and pur- 
chased Barning- 
ham Hall. He had 
been succeeded by 
Has son before 
Repton was called 
in to make “im- 
proveme nts.” Or 
this famous land- 
scape gardener 
something wassaid 
last week, \ henthe 
history of Winger- 
worth was related. 
He be onged to 
wn East Anglian 
stock. His father 
held an official 
position in Bury 


ot. Iedmund S, DIS OLD FLEMISH FIGURE NOW PLANTED ON THis 
brother lived at STAIR NEWEI 
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Oxnead and his sister married an Aylsham solicitor. At his father’s 
death he retired from an unsuccessiul business and lived in the 
country near Aylsham. He had leanings towards art and archi- 
tecture, made pictures of all the country seats around him and 
furnished illustrations for the “ History of Norfolk” published in 
1783. His most noteworthy friend, patron and neighbour was 
William Wyndham of Felbrigge, whom he accompanied officially 
to Ireland during a short tenure of the Chief Secretaryship in 1783. 
This, however, led to no further political appointment, and as 
his patrimony was dwindling, Repton embarked much of his 
remaining capital in a scheme of improved letter-carriage by mail- 
coaches. It was a failure,and he was revolving in his mind how 
to avert ruin when he bethought him of the “possibility of 
turning to advantage that natural taste for improving the beauties 
of scenery which had formed one of the dearest pleasures of his 
rural life.” Brown's followers were clumsy copyists of his mock- 
natural methods of gardening. Repton, who had broader 
views and could even appreciate a terrace and a section of 
formal gardening next to the house, found an open field and 
enjoyed immense popularity. But if he was not, like Brown, 
a ruthless enemy and destroyer of old gardens, he was 
rather terrible in his dealings with old houses. If a Palladian 
house did not, in his opinion, suit the scenic effect he aimed at, 
he plastered on to it Gothic frippery in the shape of sham gables 
and turrets and cardboard-like battlements and window traceries. 
He was shocked at any appearance of historic growth about 
an edifice, and had no doubt whatever that he was a_ public 
benefactor when he overwhelmed the Palladian additions to an 
karly Renaissance house under the load of his ignorantly imitative 
Gothic stuff. His dealing with Barningham is one of the least 
objectionable of his efforts. But it is very unfortunate. The 
south front, with its mis- 
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windows”’ are truly of ‘a different form” to Sir Edward Paston’s, 
and as they copy arch-headed lights of Hlenry VITI.’s day, we may 
even demur to their being of “the same date.”’ But the gab'e and 
upper windows were retained at the western end of the south front, 
and their spirit was fairly caught at the east end, which was new 

built. And so by concentrating our attention on the west front, 
and throwing the south side as much out possible, wi 
can appreciate the fine design, the characteristic execution, the 
delighttul tone and texture of this sympathetic example of a 
native style, and can understand why Barningham Ilall has 
been called “ perhaps the most perfect of its date in the Eastern 
Counties.” It is a charming and comfortable home 
delightful gardens, of which the great hornbeam hedge with yew 
buttresses is a notable feature. In the park, the church forms a 
picturesque, if dilapidated, feature. Tower and nave are alto 
gether decayed, and the chancel alone is used for public worship. 
The present owner, who is a great traveller and sportsman, does 
not reside at Barningham, which is let to appreciative tenants, 
so that its archaeological interest and architectural merit do not 
run the least danger of neglect or diminution. x 


THE EARLIEST ENGLISH 
BOOK ON ARCHITECTURE. 


r is hardly fair to describe John Shute’s 
Groundes of Architecture 


f fox us a 


Wilh 


* lirst and Chief 
“as a forgotten book, for there 
has been no chance to remember it. Neither the British 

nor the South Kensington Museum possesses a copy. The 
Bodleian bought Horace Walpole’s at the Strawberry Hill 
sale, and the library of the 





understanding of the forms 3 
and spirit ot the style it 
pretends to copy, jars with 
the west front in yreater 
than the Russell 
sashes can ever have done. 
He assures us that his 


degree 


**modern Gothic bow- : 
” ie 

windows preserve the 

‘*same dimensions and pro- = 


portions” as old ones, but 
admits that he has avoided , 
“copying the defects” of 7 


examine what it is he calls 
defects, we find he means 
their height, breadth, spac- 
ing and glazing —that is, 
their inherent and most 
essential qualities. He con- 
ciudes his account of his 
treatment of Barningham 
by declaring that “the 
greatest improvement in 
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this old mansion has been Xy 
effected by adopting in the | MRGDESSMGSY —. Lhoin Shute, Paynter 


and Archyteéte, 


south and east fronts a 
style of window of the same 
date, though of a different 
form from those of the west 
front.” This idea of the 
same date but the different 
form is delightful. It sums 
up the architectural aber- 
rations of Kepton’s time. 
That the original date and 
the original form 
closely inter-related, and 
that the new form belonged 
to 1507 and not to 1612, 
had not dawned on the man 
who was so “disgusted” 
by the “want of unity of 
design” at Corsham Court, 
of which one side was 
Jacobean and another Pal- 
ladian, that he decided that 
this latter must be replaced 
by a scheme of “turrets, 
chimney shafts and oriels,”’ 
having a central projection, 
of which Henry VII.'s 
Chapel at Westminster 
was to be “ our model.” 

As regards Barningham, 
he avoided such ambitious ’ ?, 
architectural flights. His 
‘modern Gothic bow 
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Koval Institute of British 
Architects in 1879, owing to 
the good offices of the late 
Wyatt Papworth, secured 
the only other known 
to exist. Not only is 
the book a treasure ovet 
which the bibliophile may 
justly shiver with delight, 





¥ but it is the earliest trea 
tise on architecture printed 
in F wiland. Phe title 


page, which is reproduced, 


have been designed 

by John Shute himself, for 

he claims the double title 

of Paynter and Archytecte. 

monymentes >with a farther > 0) ; If so, the obscure mono 
gram on which one of the 

\ amount sits may indicate 

the engraver. The ara 


besque decoration has just 
feeling 
would expect 


which one 
from a stu 
dent who had been sent to 
| aly **to confer with the 
doinges of the |= skilful 
maistres in architectur.’ 
Shute made the visit in 
1550 at the charges of the 
Duke of Northumberland, 
and on his return showed 
his drawings, “his trikes 
as well of 


painting as 


( 


sculture and 


niso oft irchitecture,” to 
edward VI. However, his 
patron lost his head ovet 


the unhappy business of 
Lady Jane Grey, and it wa 
to Elizabeth that he indited 
his dedicatory epistle. 
‘Unto the 


reinadly 


loving and 
Readers” he ad 

stately 
for his slim 


dresses a apology 
volume, and 


Claims -Orar 


litecture that, 
“amonge t all other studies 
there is none in my simple 
sorte that 
prayse.”’ 


judgement of this 
aiserveth greater 
‘ Itis not adiih 


it toimagine 
that Shute’ | 


book prove 


a success, for the cult 


y Tb = SS vated classes were a oy to 
» ot 


* gather up any crumbs ol 


co 
the new learning and new 


taste that were so firmly 
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establishing themselves in England. Their idea of an architect 

therto covered the functions of a master- ‘bui Ider, “but Shute 
naynified his office « Surely such is the amplitude and largnes 
| may well say perfection) of this fa ultie, that without sum 
wcquaintaunce with many other artes ye shall not enter into the 


it hath a natural societie and as it were by a 
ertaine kinred and affinitie is knit unto all the Mathematicalles, 


depe secrete 


Of ArchiteGure, Folio.xvii, 


DIASTYLOS. 


He fecond order as Th uo shh ed it ys that 
whihe Vitrunins calleth Diaftylos , whofe 
! & hreic rhe (faith he ye:§ Diam tersand alalfe, 

and the diflaunce betwene the.z pillers one she 
| £0 be 2. Diameters or + at § furdeft-wh ich pallor is lk ned 

bnto Dorica made to hes perfi Elionmn the téple of Mars, 

' }, which alfois a puller to garnsphe cyties and ates fomwl-at 
a ple afaunt and jtronge as is tobe fene in dimers places as 
| alfo2 rates of pallaces with tle veeer galleries. 
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= EVSTYLOS 
i me He third order is that whiche Vitruuius 
lt bal i : calleth Euftylos the whiche onre Author 
hath brought to 4 Pnsformity, fayme the 
| p niller to bem height. 9. Diameters er the dit hice 
betwen the2 pullers to be2. Diameters 4 quare 
| ter as Gulbbelne Philander affirmeth but at the 
| furdeft. 2-Diameters and a halfe or 3. which puller 
| is ikned‘ynto Tonwa builded to his parfetlion in 


| the téple of Diana ex Apollo ex to be dfedin ma 
ny meane edifices tobe garmphed accordnghe. 























== SISTYLOS. 
——— eee He fourth order is that whiche Vierunius cale 
Y Leth Siftylos whofeheight (jaith he js ).g diame 
ters and a halfe whofe pillers flandeth diftane 
one from the other.2. Diameters pr.2.anda 
halfe at the fourdeft andafter this maner it was made 
in the temple of Fortune which piller 1s likned yntoC oe 
rinthia whofe meafures areflender <> ferueth to garnifh 
princes pallaces and for diners other thinges necefSarye 
whiche multitude nedeth not to be rebe red but as time 
[hall ferwe they maye be prattifed and brought m bre to 

dimers dfermoft necefsarie. 
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which sciences and knowledges are frendes, and a maintayner of 
divers rationall artes.” Our author goes on to affirm that none 
of the crafts, such as masonry, embroidery and carving, can 
obtain any worthy praise at all without a right understanding of 
reneral sciences and arts. It amounts to a claim for unity in 
n, and a scientific and learned basis for it, instead of the 
comparatively haphazard comradeship of craftsmen which was 
the mainspring of the elder building traditions of Engl 
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land. 

Shute loses no time in getting to the “ first enteraunce into 
the writing of this arte,” as not only he and his contemporaries, 
but succeediny venerations of architects for about two hundred 
and filty years understood it—* the fine antique pillers.”” Herein 
Vitruvius and also acknowledges his debt to 
Sebastianus Serlius and Gulielmus Philander. Chief among the 
ornaments of the book are five large folded sheets, on each of 
which is engraved one of the “ antique pillers’’ which make the 
five orders of Tuscan, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian and Composite. 
We reproduce the Corinthian, which is as interesting for its 
figure study as for its drawing of column and entablature. 
Shute sets down the enchanting old stories as to the origins 


he tollows 


f the orders, on which it would be rascally to pour the 
cold streams of the higher criticism. Dorus is the legendary 
architect who took the length of his foot as one-sixth of 


his height, and so measured all parts of the pillar. These 
proporuons were first used in the Temple of Apollo, and thus 
was born the Doric order. Then was begun the Temple of 


Diana, for which they devised another symmetry, and fashioned 
the column ‘alter the juste measure of a woman 

adding in the steade of her shoowe (shoe) that which Vitruvius 
nameth spira, and in the capitel was set Voluta, in the steade 
of her heare (hair).”” It is, however, when the Corinthian 
order is reached that there enters into the narrative an element 
of romance as tender as it is engaging, and we cannot forbear from 
quoting it almost in full: ‘After that (1.¢., the invention of the 
lonic order) in the Citie of Corinthe was buried a certaine maiden 
after whose burial her nourishe (who lamented much her death) 
knowing her delightes to have bene in pretye cuppes and suche 
like conceytes in her lifetime, with many other proper thinges 
appertayninge onely to the pleasure of the eye, toke them and 
brake them, and put them into a littell preatie baskette, and did 
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sette the basket om her grave, and covered the basket with a 
square pavinge stone. ‘That done, with weping teares she sayde 
Let Pleasure go wyth pleasure, and so the nourishe departed. It 
chaunced that the basket was set upon a certain roote of an herbe 
called Acanthus, in frenche Branckursine, or bearefote with us, 
now in the spring time of the yere, when every roote spreadeth 
fourth his leaves, in the encreasing they did ronne up by the sides 
of the basket, untill they coulde ryse no higher for the stone, that 
covered the basket, whiche being square and castinge his foure 
cornersover the sydesof the rounde basket constrained the braunches 
of the herbe to draw downwardes againe with a sertaine compasse, 
and so grew to the fashion that Vitruvius, calleth Voluta. ' 
In this cytie one Calimachus, an excellent Architectur, passyng 
or goinge thereby, regardinge the beawtifull worke of nature, 

he set the Capitell, the which he hadde sene upon the 
tombe of the mayden, the whiche garnished be atifully the whole 
pillor . . . and named it Corinthia. ; 

One scarcely knows whether to be most grateful to the 
maiden whom the legend has sacrificed to make the richest of 
the Greek orders, or to the nurse, or to Calimachus. On the 
mysteries relating to the spacing of columns and such techni 
calities it is needless to enlarge, save to draw attention to the 
charming woodcuts which adorn the page we reproduce. The 
beautiful italic type of this folio is used throughout. 

Not the least attractive feature of the book is the section 
that deals with “ What the Office or Duetie is of him that wyll 
be a Perfecte Architecte or Mayster of buyldings.” If all the 
perfections demanded by Shute were essential, there are few who 
would venture on so exacting a profession. We may note 
generally the stress he lays on the literary side of the architect's 
education and the reliance to be placed on books. He does not 
send the student to the buildings themselves or exhort him to 
study the practical traditions which make a man (in his own 
phrase) a “mayster of buyldings.” He falls back on Vitruvius 
and quotes him thus: “An architect must be sharpe of under- 
standinge and both quicke and apte to conceive the trewe 
Instructions and meaninges of them that have written thereof.” 
Then follows a catalogue of accomplishments which recalls the 
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THE CORINTHIAN ORDER. 


song that Pepys composed “in praise of a liberal genius to all 
studies and pleasures.” Grammar comes first, then drawing, 
geometry and optics. “In Arithmeticke he must be very parfact, 
and in histories singulerly well seene he must have a 
good sighte in Musycke : in P hilosophie very experte.” 
lo insist that our architects shz ull be tuneful philosophers seems 
a thought unreasonable; but of “ Phisicke” (or, as we should 
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Say, natural science) we may well claim that they shail have 
“some knowlaige.” From these abstract questions Shu.e passes 
to practical advice about the aspects of houses, with which 
one need not feel obliged to agree. The terror of south winds 
was natural enough in some parts of Italy; but in England at 
least they are not found “ grevous and contagious and also 
great wasters of all kinde of buildinges.” It is this kind of 
thoughtless acceptance of foreign advice which made worthless 
much of the writings of Shute’s generation. But we must take 
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leave of him with a parting shot from his admirable quiver. He is 
still lecturing the paragon among artists, the architect: ‘ Be of 
a noble courage . . and also gentil, curtious, faithfull and 
modest, not geven to avarice and filthy lucre. . . . He 
which wold be an expert Architecte, ought to have all 
these sciences and knowlaiges.” It is a thought of 


exceeding comfort that we have such paladins to serve us 
when we embark with lightsome heart on the building of out 
country homes. Bs 


TRACKS AND TRAILING. 


N incident in a wild part of Southern Europe first led the 
present writer many years ago to the study of tracks 
and their possibilities. We were struggling with our 
mules up a rocky glen along a path which later 
insensibly changed to the dry bed of a mountain 

stream. As the afternoon wore on, and a mist setiled on the 
hills, our numerous failures to strike the track forced us to 
realise we were lost, and even Vareg, the guide, a smuggler born 
and bred, admitted we should have to sleep in a “hole in the 
rock,” on the advantages of which he became quite eloquent— 
water inside, if 1 remember, was one. To reach this delightful 
abode we had to retrace our steps and make our way up another 
valley, along which we were wearily plodding when Vareg 
shouted and, stopping suddenly, pointed to a most ordinary- 
looking stone about the size of one’s fist lying half-embedded in 
the dried mud. 

With a vague idea of getting a mining concession passing 
through my mind, I examined the stone and saw nothing, while 
Vareg, with much gesticulation, pointed out that it was loose in 
its mud socket, and that therefore something heavy must have 
trodden on it; also, that the edges of the mud cast were sharp, 
hence the thing must have passed recently. I now took the two 
mules, and Vareg, going ahead, gave me a lesson in trailing. 
He pronounced some blurred marks where the edges of the 
caked mud were broken to be recent mule tracks. Where the 
ground became stony he picked up a pebble here and there, and 
finally triumphantly showed me one with a tiny metallic streak 
across it. “Same day remain bright, one night become brown,” 
he tersely remarked, which may be translated—the shoe of a 
mule had struck the pebble that day and left a bright streak of 
iron, wvich, if it had been older, would by the night dew have 
been converted into rust. As we passed into some lower and 
softer ground, the scent became so hot that even I could pick up 
some of it, while Vareg confidently announced that a man riding 
a mule had been driving four others carrying loads. As we 
rounded the next bend a curl of blue smoke in a hollow, a 
falsetto call by Vareg, and we were welcomed to a camp of 
smuggler shepherds, who were collecting a convoy of mules fo1 
a move across the frontier. ‘* Up one stroke, down two strokes,” 
was Vareg’s reply to my question as to how he knew which way 
they were travelling on the rocky ground. The slight displacement 
of the stone had brought us to a sumptuous meal and the best 
of entertainment in every sense of the word. 

A subsequent search for any literature on the subject 
resulted in almost complete failure; and attempts to draw on 
the woodcraft of the modern keeper, who is becoming such a 
compound of poultry-raiser and policeman, were very partial 
successes. The lore of spooring, however, still appears as a 
tradition in Continental deer forests, handed down from genera- 
tion to generation of foresters, who, like poachers in all countries, 
regard a knowledge of the subject as a necessary equipment of 
their calling. Systematic lessons, desultory talks, observation 
and practice produced in the course of years an accumulation ot 
notes, drawings, measurements and photographs, and, above all, 
an education of the eye, with the result that imprints, which at 
first were regarded merely as the animal’s characteristic signa- 
tures, became a running commentary on its actions, habits and 
even intentions. While the collecting of animal autographs has 
its attractions, a mere illustrated catalogue, which some day may 
see the light, would be as dull as a dictionary, though for refer- 
ence purposes it might be as valuable. It were better, therefore, 
to indicate in more general terms the points which lead to 
success or failure in this branch of natural history, which has met 
with such unmerited neglect. . 

We may start with the assumption that it is exceptional fot 
an animal to pass over any ground without leaving some trace, 
however minute, of its passage. [or a given animal, the 
distinctness of these traces will depend obviously on the material 
over which it passed and on the time which has elapsed since. 
Let us consider the material first. Probably most people would 
say that the time for looking for tracks is after a fall of snow, 
and in a sense this is true. It is the time for the beginner 
to learn without constant discouragement, and for the more 
experienced to take a census from the movements placarded 
over the country. But, as the hare poacher well knows, the 


conditions are abnormal, food is scarcer, and ordinary habits 
are abandoned. As regards the tracks themselves, fine details 
are absent and the animal's stride is different ; in short, much of 
what one learns in snow has to be forgotten in later practice. 

Mud appears to be the next best material, and there is no 
question as to its excellence if the fact be borne in mind that 
what will give an ideal print of a horse’s hoof will afford 
practically no impression under a field-vole’s pad. Although 
mud is usually local, it has the advantage of being so often just 
where you want it, at fords and drinking-places, for instance. 
A clayey mud of a consistency exactly proportional to the weight 
it receives provides probably the best impression of all natura! 
media—the impression of the scratch on the shoe of a mule o1 
the scurry of a small beetle are recorded with equal fidelity. 
The advantage of mud asa time recorder will be touched on 
later. Mud came in unexpectedly, | remember, in the case of a 
mule being lost from one of the struggling little coal-mines in 
the Spanish Pyrenees. It had aspired to a higher life than that 
of dragging trams of coal from the pit mouth, and was then 
ranging somewhere in that labyrinth of ravines which intersect 
the barren uplands. Tracking was difficult owing toa night of 
drizzling rain, dogs were tried in vain, and the last hope, the 
donkey which brays to order when led to likely spots, had failed 
to attract attention. We were still scouring the country a few 
days later when we noticed some black spots on a slab of lime 
stone at a ford through a stream. It was the clue we wanted, 
for it proved to be clotted coal-dust which had dripped from his 
grimy legs. Tracking over the grass was now easy, and less than 
half a mile further on we found our mule kicking up his heels 
with delight as he rolled in a grassy bottom. 

Sand and dust owe their importance to the fact that in many 
countries they form the only surface over enormous distances. 
Hard, wet sand is an excellent material on which to learn an 
animal's pattern of prints and stride at various paces, and unde 
favourable conditions may give surprisingly sharp impressions, 
while dust may show the finest detail; but both materials suffer 
under the grave disadvantage of blurring or disappearing 
capriciously under wind. It is not easy to choose an instance 
in this country of tracking on one material throughout, but the 
following may serve, as, the scene being for the most part in a 
bare heather district, practically all the observations were made 
on sand. I had noticed the track I called the lame vixen's as a 
useful one for following the actions of an individual—no easy 
matter, unless, as in this case, there is some well-marked 
peculiarity. The converging of these tracks—-she had, by the 
way, a remarkable partiality for dry ditches-—easily led to the 
marking down of the earth in a dense thicket of broom, where 
she had a litter, and two or three times | got a glimpse of her. 
She trotted with a well-marked limp, and had evidently been 
caught by the hind foot in a trap. Dausturbed, perhaps, by the 
attention she was receiving, she moved with her family, and | 
lost sight of her altogether. A couple of months later | was 
talking to a keeper who had some well-stocked pheasant coverts 
some ten miles off. These, he told me, had been invaded by a 
litter of cubs which did not belong to the place. It was well 
outside and in a gravel. pit at a discreet distance that I picked up 
the well-known track of the old mother. 

The effect of pressure or trampling on grass and bush ts 
a subject one is always learning, but has never learnt, mainly 
because it 1s a question of knowing intuitively what is normal, 
and consequently of one’s attention being irvoluntarily caught 
by any change—a grass stem twisted, a leaf upturned, a flower 
crushed, a twig damp side uppermost are cases which occur to 
tie mind. Keeping one’s eye low down and looking along the 
ground often gives one the line. If, in addition, the tracks 
most easily seen are marked with confetti (different colours are 
useful among confused tracks), the eye takes in the stride and so 
picks up the harder ones. Adult badgers at their ordinary jog 
trot, and most foxes travelling fast can be followed in short grass, 
if the ground be soft, by the small holes left by their claws, while 


deer and larger-hoofed animals present less difficulty. Tracking 
in the early morning after dew or hoar frost, of course, is easiest, 
apart from the difficulty of determining the direction. The 


subject of paths and runs is too large to be discussed in_ this 
article. 
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POLO IN toto. 


IIE interval between the close of one Lon season 
and the opening of the next is a busy time for the 
officials of the clubs, from the polo managers down to 
the under-gardeners. A polo ground requires constant 
care and work to strengthen the turf. The mowing- 

machine in the autumn and the roller whenever the ground ts not 
too wet are at work constantly. Then worn pieces of grass have 
to be relaid with fresh turf and the slopes up to the boards 
repaired. lvery year our polo grounds are more level and truer 
and the turf is stronger and more resilient. ‘Time, labour and 
money are expended freely on their grounds by our chief clubs 
Then the polo managers have to think out their programme 
for the coming season, and as soon as the New Year beyins the 
aptains of teams like the Magpies Moonlighters and Handley 
Cross look out eagerly for the fixed dates of leading tournaments 


lhey have to consider long beforehand on whom they can depend 


as members of their teams and to arrange an attractive series of 
matches. The great object of each polo player is to have many 
opportunities of play and to take part in as miny good mitches 
as possible. Hence the captain who can arrange for plenty of 
interesting games attracts the best players, and, on the other 
hand, the best teams find little difficulty in meeting suitable 
intagon It is for this reason that an early issue of 
programmes is so valuable, because they give us certain fixed 
points round which other matches can be grouped. 

The first great tournament of Igto is the Ranelagh 
Open Cup, which trophy, by the way, is in America at the 
present time. It remains to be seen whether there will 
be enough members of the Meadowbrook Club in London 
in the week ending June ith to defend the cup. As the 
England v. Ireland match is fixed for June ith and the 
Champion Cupat Hurlingham begins on June 2oth, it is possible 
that we may have an Irish team in our two Open Cups at 
Ranelagh and Hurlingham. Ou July gth there will be the final 
of the Inter-Regimental Tournament, when the 11th Hussars will 
probably defend the trophy they won so well last year. Ranelagh 
will have this year for the first time the County Polo Week from 
July rrthto 16th. The County Cupand the County Clubs’ Junior 
Championship, both of which are under the auspices of the 
County Polo Association, will be held in the course o! that week. 
Che County Cup was started at Hurlingham many vears ago by 
Sir Walter Smyth, and has been played there ever since, with 
the exception of one year when the tournament took place at 
eden Park. 

Phe single-day tournaments at Ranelagh for the Territorial 
lorces and for Aldershot Day are fixed for June 11th and 18th 
respectively. If only the weather is fairly propitious, these are, 
with the ¢ 


the most populat days of the season. Or what mity be 


reat body of members and their friends, likely to be 


described as the minor tournaments. (some of which, by 
the way, are among the interesting fixtures of the season), 
the Novices’ Cup at Ranelagh is fixed for June 25th and the 
Subalterns’ Cup ior July 4th to gth. At Roe iampton the Junior 
( hampionship, a tournament which generally ittracts a large 
entry, is fixed for June 6th. This tournament will probably 
gain by the early date selected for it, as, winle it seems 
absurd that members of the winning team of the champion- 
lip should play in the Jumor Championship, there 1s every 
reason why notable play in the lesser tournament should 
help to qualify a young and promising player to take part in 
the Senior Championship. lhe Junior Championship does, as a 
matter of fact, show us a great deal ol good polo and generally 
brings some of the younger players to the front. The other 
fixtures of interest, though of less importance, are the Social 
Clubs’ Tournament at Hlurlingham on May 23rd; the Publi 
Schools’ and Roehampton Cups, fixed for the weeks beginning 
July 2nd and July gth; and the Ladies’ Nomination Tournament 
on July roth. 

\ new tournament is the Hurlingham and lRoeham >ton 
Open Tournament, to be played under American rules and with 
an individual goal handicap as in the United States. A full 
description of the \merican handicap system, with illustrations, 
will be found in “ Polo Past and Present,” page 266. The final is 
to be played in alternate years at Hurlingham and Roehampton, 
so that it is evident that the founders have no doubt of its 
And this brings us to what is, 
after all, the most interesting feature of next season's polo—the 
pos ibility ol a team being sent to America to recover the cup 
captured by Meadowbrook last season. 


permanence as a yearly fixture. 


I cannot make out that the Polo Committee in sending the 
challenge have any definite scheme in their minds. ‘The pre- 
vailing idea appears be that they will watch the leading 
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players and their form, and if this is satisfactory, will, after the 
decision of the Ranelagh Open Cup and the Champion Cup at 
Hurlingham, endeavour to send a team to America. It is 
difficult to believe that this plan will succeed. Not so 
did Meadowbrook prepare for their visit to Hurlingham 
last year. One consideration alone seems to stand in the way 


of sanguine expectations. Our Open Cup and Champion Cup 
teams are composed of players not inferior to the Americans, but 
we have literally no really trained team. The Meadowbrook 


team picked their players and their ponies, and taught them by 
long practice together (the only possible way) to combine in a 
fashion which, for freedom, flexibility of combination and 
accuracy of passing, has never been equalled in this country, 
except, perhaps, by Rugby in its best days. Most of our first 
class teams are really scratch fours. It is not enough to 
know each other’s play. There must be the accuracy and 
finish of long-continued practice together if we are to succeed 
against players of the Meadowbrook stamp. Again, our ponies are 
far inferior to theirs, not in quality, indeed—-we have first-rate 
material and plenty of it—-but in condition, stable management 
and in suitability to the men who ride them Kugby is the 
only team in our time that has had the means or the will to 
study the fitness of the pony for the rider and give to each player 
in an important match the animals that suit him best. This 
cannot be done in a few weeks by the process of borrowing ot 
buying ponies with polo experience and reputation and shipping 
them off to America for the use of the team. Not only ts 
combined practice necessary for the team, but each man and his 
ponies must work together in the game as completely as possible. 
But this is not all. Suppose we have the team and the ponies; 
our players have to adapt themselves to the American rules. 
The absence of off-side ought not to, and probably would not, 
embarrass our best players much; but there are other points of 
American polo that will certainly make a difference to some 


of our players. ‘There are no penalties save the deduction of a 


COVERT-SHOOTING 


OST of us are familiar with the name of that stately 
pile called Lowther, which stands among the 
beautiful Westmorland hills. It is a place which 
is not only renowned for its past history in the 
world of sport, but is no less celebrated to-day as 

the home of Hugh Cecil Lowther, fifth Earl of Lonsdale, 
whose name stands high among the foremost sportsmen 


of our time. It would be hard, indeed, to find an estate 
which can compare with this in regard to the variety of 
the sport which it provides. A splendid stud of race-horses 
are trained at <Armstrong’s stables, near by the castle 
gates. The river Lowther, which flows through the park, 
affords excellent fishing for salmon and trout, the coverts are 
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fraction of a goal from the score. The luxury of an occasional 
free hit, the timely check to adversaries by making them vo 
behind their goal-line—all these imcidents, especially tavourabl 


to strikers who are brilliant when not interfered with, will be 
absent. Then, no doubt, our players will be as clever as 


Meadowbrook at long passes, at meeting the ball and so 
on; but they surely need some careful and continued practice 
at these strokes. | should doubt whether the Hurlingham 
Committee are very sanguine themselves, not so much 
about the success of the team when once in \merica 
as about the possibility of sending a team at all. Cet 


tainly it seems to the more ordinary intelligence of the 
writer that a team should be selected early, mounted on carefully 
chosen ponies collected before the season began; that this team 
and their ponies should be practised together under American 
rules for at least two months, playing as often as possible 
without making the players or ponies stale; and here, again, we 
are confronted by a danger not to be despised. Ali polo player 
know how easy it is to deteriorate in play irom stalene 
Over-practice, too much play, is as bad as too little. Our team 
would need watching. No one can deny that our first-class playet 
few in number and greatly in demand during the season, are likely 
to be stale by September, in which month, | understand, they 
are to goif atall. The danger of thisto our men is greater than to 
the Americans, for English players are older men and more liable 
to staleness. Again, our best players are brain-workers ; and all 
lovers of games and sports who work their brains, in whatever 
business or profession, know that body and mind both become 
stale and slack if we try to do too much of both kinds of work, 
a danger which many ot us know to bea real one. Neverthele 
even if no challenge takes effect this year, the Ilurlingham 
Committee are quite right to keep the object of recovering th 
eup before English polo players, and even the provisional 


challenge will give point and interest to the polo’ season 


of 1910. ¥ 











LOWTHER CASTLE. 


wel! stocked, there are deer in the forest and the yrouse-shooting 
is magnificent, so that the whole constitutes a real sportsman’s 
paradise. No matter what his tastes may be, the sportsman 
must be hard to please who cannot tind something to interest 


him with horse or hound, with rod, rifle or gun, in the broad 
domains which are to-day owned by that most excellent land 
lord, Lord Lonsdale. \ three days’ shoot took place at Lowther 
from January 20th to 22nd, when for the first time during the 
winter months the Master of the Cottesmore had been induced to 
tear himself away for a brief space from his beloved hounds. 
The heart of a shooting-man must surely rejoice as be views the 
splendid coverts scattered over the vast park at Lowther. Small 
detac hed woods situated on the Lops of hills, or hanyving al gy the 
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r valley, afford possibilt 
INS j vh as you please. And 
novice to try his hand at some of these 
ts late in January, unle he wishes to 

of defeat, for such will surely be his lot. 
vt extends for over six thousand acres, 
contines a full week's shooting could 
alone. Although great herds of 
am the park, it also carries a voodly stock of 
round gat es the pheasants and wild ducks. As regards 
these  latt ; an interesting modus operandi is adopted. 
Situated in the ; there are a number of small lakes or 
ponds, and here, just before the shooting begins, numerous 
ldfow! are captured and retained in large enclosures until the 
morning of a shoot, when they are released, and thus many 
of them afford excellent shots as they make off once more 
or distant place ° (A few wild du ks are also reared here 
hand each year.) Of recent years no great attempts 
been made to show a record bag, although in former 
is many as ten thousand head have been bagged there in 
Latterly, however, the object has been to obtain rather 
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the shooters to feel the triggers of their guns, the bags repre- 
sented a good show of game. [Even the immortal Wordsworth 


b 
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quality than quantity of shots, and who will deny the wisdom 
ol it 

Such, then, was the nature of the three shoots, on one of 
which the pictures that accompany this article were taken. <A 
glance at the names of the party of nine guns who took part in 
it will show that they include several who are well known for 
their prowess either in the shooting or hunting fields. They 
were: The lLarl of Lonsdale, the Countess of Lonsdale, Lord 
IXIphinstone, Colonel W. A. Peake, D.S.O., Captain C. E. 
Kadclytle, Colonel W. H, Parkin, Captain R. Sheriffe, Mrs. 
Sherifle and Mr. Davenport Handley. 

\s has been already stated, Lord Lonsdale seldom shoots 
when he can bunt, and in consequence the three days of which 
we write were the only ones on which the owner has visited his 
coverts this year. [Earlier in the season, however, good sport 
was obtained in shooting over the vast moors at Lowther, which 
extend to some forty thousand acres. Here some seven days’ 
driving can be ye in the first time over the ground, and 
although the past season may be reckoned as a bad one else- 
where, an average of over two hundred brace of grouse per day 
was obtained at Lowther. During the recent three days through 


the coverts, considering the fact that in many places the birds 
fly well, and the weather was so cold that it was often hard for - 4. Kouch PERFECT SURROUNDINGS. tate 
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was impressed by aes. Sunnie 
the charm and we con 
beauties o f 
Lowther, and in it is my 
dedicating one of resid 
his works to the “ about for 
second Earl of , emedy, Phis, it will 
e admitted, was no 
Lonsdale, he ' _— 
small task, and when | 
writes thus: 
at many of the 
Oit through thy fair , F 1e1 were nearing 


omains, illustrious , of ave, 


peer, the dithcuities that 
In youth I roamed, ; ‘ l up can easily 


on youthful  plea- . be imagined 
sures bent; ; was, of cours 
And mused in rocky ’ disinclination 
cell or sylvan tent, at b men 
Beside swift flowing v - . seco 
Lowther’s current Lye . satisfied en to start 
clear ; . . s ‘ I got « n to join 
Now, by thy care be- - : . : The scheme that I 
frienced, I appear . of started upon was 
Before thee, Lons- - ‘ briefly as follows: 
dale, and this work . Each n Od. a 
present. week in the same way 
So, even to-day, , had Pag theta 
the visitor to o cm, 
Lowther may 
roam for hours . 
amongthebeauties IW 4 Rowch. LORD LONSDALE WAITING. ( done in the Savings 
of its surround. ok hl 
ings, or spend days in viewing the contents of the splendid castle, was deductel i or and as a contributi 
which is a veritable treasure - house, containing, as it does, 1 Common Sick and against the balance remaining the member 
magnificent pictures, together with many tropes of the chase, 
collected by the present owner and his ancestors. 


amount 
his own 


account as would be 


erlain sum 


ym to what was called 


AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT. 


CORRESPONDENT writes : 


readers to know of a little scheme which has now finished its 


‘It may perhaps interest your 


F third season, and may safely be said, therefore, to have * found 

its sea legs.’ About three and a-half years ago a local friendly 
society, which had been in a poor way for some time, disbanded ani threw 
upon the charity of th world over a hundred working-men, chiefly 


agricultural labourers, many of whom had been in it’ from boyhoo 


Rouch. LADY LONSDALE CHANGING GUNS, Copyright 


cacrew in sare illness. When he had exhaust 
was conferred | a month from the Common 

had contributed, and for wiicl 

outside subscriptions. At the e1 

in hand, having paid AT 13 mn 

ex-members of the disbanded club 

twenty-three, At the end of th 

sick benefit, » had nearly 

the third se: £45, alter having | 

Many of the members have, of course, not drawn u 


at all, and some have nearly / 3 to their credit, This, at 





week, which we vive as sick pay, will last nearly seven w 

is in addition the extra month {rom the Common Sick Fund i 
the other hand, two members have withdrawn, having exhausted 
but one of these is a ne’er-do-well, and only surprised m 

long, and the other is ¢ ¥ { ly seventy, who is 

rheumatism, Both, hov 

in the agg¢regate, whil I me } eC ile to keep 
the s ing ol heaithy rem ; ct. his i . on 


Kouch. MRS. BR. SUERLFFE CHANGING GUNS. Sopyrisht lusi« u tl tly with th 
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older members to 
have admitted young 
piood, I pur osely 
fixed the minimum 
age at thirty rather 
than pose as a rival 
of the better-know: 
friendly soc.eties. At 
the present time, 
however, we hav 
several only waiting 
for a few months to 
elapse to enaLle them 
to join under this 
rule. We could ex 
tend the = fund to 
uowards of fifiy by 
allowing those in 
other villages to 
joins; but it is) run 
purely for the sake 
ol those on this 
particular estate, and 
that is the reason 
why I have’ viven 
CASTLE : THE GUNS. Copyrigh these purticulars, so 
that anyone interested 
in a like class, so prevalent in village life, may see what has been done and, 
perhaps, be tempted to do likewise. PAK KSIDE 
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VION in mature years, after many illusions have gone, 
tue mind retains a sense of mystery and enchantment 
tbout Persia. In imagination, at least, all of us 
heavy travelled in that land and seen its swarthy 
turbo } Inhabitants, Ils magicians, peris ind 

ther wonder from Malory and the folk-lorists we have 
earned of the wondrous magicians who lived within its borders 
ind the bold knight adventurers it sent forth. Nevertheless, 
Versia to most f us remains a vague, ill-defined country 
f dream lts realiti have not been laid bare. There 
is litthe or no connection between the idea of Persia as it 
has been e1 ndered by written and oral tradition and the 
actual country. Hitherto the writer of travels has not been 
ery iccessiul with this country. Perhaps it is because in 
pany case too learned. Persia has always had a 
fascination for certain types of holar who, when at last he has 
been induced to pay it a visit, is apt to digress into a long and 
rainblin dl ration m points of dispute. Very different 
from +! ore 1 isttor to l’ersia is Mr. Bradiey-Birt. the 
wthor of Thi h Persia from the Gulf to the Caspian (Mac 
muilian It is natural to ask how it is that he carries the 
read 1 hu “as interested and attentive as if he wer 


lister to xl conversation, from one seaboard to the other, 
Mr. liadley-Birt has the art of conveying his impression 
just as they came to him, in a simple and natural manner, 


without deeming it desirable to interlard his sentences with 
unne iy information. We should judge that he knew 
Persia trom books before soing to it, but this is chietly because 
he knows where to go. He withstands the temptation to lug 
in previously acquired knowledge. A very frequent cause of 
tediousness in a book of travel is that the author does not 
know how to select his details, and details may either cause 
tedium or liveliness. The most ordin iy form of transyression 


that of the traveller who insists upon giving us such 
particulars as that he awoke hungry at five o'clock; he broke 
camp at six; he had a touch of liver or rheumatism. hese are 
personal details that only an egotist could imavine of interest to 
inyone but himself. That Mr. Bradley-Birt has avoided this 
pittall will be evident to anyone who considers, fo example, how 
excellently done is his chapter on Shapur. He gives us the 
Persian atmosphere in a sentence when he tells us that “ before 
the dawn the caravanserai is astir,” and then refers to “the one 
brief moment of lite and movement” that ushers in “ the long 
ow-moving hours that creep from dawn to sunset.” But this 
sober and almost orenn event does not prevent him from 
passing on to a delightful sketch of the charvadar and his story 
ot brigands and daugers invented for the purpose of getting two 


of his companions employed as escort. The author says: 


Phe two soldiers of the Shah, who are to protect us from the dangers 


of the way, are the most disreputable couple it is possible to imagine, 
Nothing one could meet on the road could well be m re suggestive of the 
rigand Dressed in the remains of uniforms which have long since lost 
r colour and shape, buttonless and open at the nec ‘*, trousers torn and 

5 Heelless and well-nigh soleless, too, with their ancient matchlock guns 
their shoulders, they form « perfect caricature of all that a soldier 


should be. It is more than obvivus that they are in league with the charvadar 
und hopeiul that laier on in the Shapur valley they may, if not actually play 
the brigand, at least extort all that is possible trom the stranger in the way ol 
an 7am, 

Thus, as it were, lightening the journey with amusing conversa- 
tion of this kind, ne brings us to the great rock tablets set up 
seventeen centuries ago by the king Shapur. Every line of his 
description shows a great appreciation of the feeling aroused by 
this silent nnonument to tiat dim and distant king. lrom that 
vrave theme he passes to a lively chapter called “ A Night in a 
Persian Hut.” The chapter on Siiraz, the most fascinating 
city m the East, will be turned to as the best one. Here, 
according to Sir Thomas Herbert, who accompanied the 
embassy of Charles 1., Nimrod lived and was buried and Cyrus 
was born and died. The Persian poets have sung the vicissitudes 
of its story. Mr. Bradley- Birt bad au interesttiz time, but 
he says it did not compare favourably with the experience otf 
Sir Thomas Herbert, whose visit was paid four handred years 
earlier. Hew gorgeous Is the following des ription : 

lo these succeeded their Lord, the Arch-Duke of Shiraz: his coat wa 

of blew satten richly imbroydered with silver, upon which he wore a Vest or 
Roab of great length, so glorious to the eye, so thick powdered with 
Orientall glittering Gemms as mace the ground of it invisible, the 
price invaiuable : his Turbant was of pure tine silke and gold, bes udded with 
pearle and Carbuncles: his scabbard was set all over with Rubies, Pearles, 
and Emeralds: his Sandalls resembled the bespangled Firmiment. To this 
[doll all the people of his religion sacrificed a hundred Salams, bowing and 
knocking their cockscombs against the ground; Sir Robert Shirley also 
salamed very formally and in a cup of pure gold drank his Grace’s health, and 
then put it in his pocket; paying him home with this complement; That 
alter so mean a person as himself had Lreathed in it, it was impiety to offer 
it him: the Duke accepts it as good coyne and perceiving our Ambassador 
very sad, darted him a smile, drunk his Masters health, bad him and his 
heartily welcome, and so went in againe ; our Lord Ambassador scarce well 
pleased at the Duke’s proud carriage, dissembled it: ani after reciprocalle 
salaams or bendings dk p irted, 
Altogether the journey must have been a very delightful 
one. It began on the Persian Gulf, and surely there is 
scarcely another piece of water in the whole world so touched 
with associations so inspiring. It ended as the outline ot 
the Land of the Lion and the Sun was fading into the starlit 
night and the traveller was being rapidly steamed across 
the Caspian. The author calis it * simply the record of a journey 
home from India by cne of the many overland routes,” and 
modestly describes his book as a volume of impressions; without 
intending it, however, he has made a real addition to the literature 
of travel, and we have no doubt will stimulate many to carry their 
journeyings into his footsteps. 

He was not unprepared to take advantage of the opportunity, 
as in a short preface we are informed that the author had spent 
several years as an official in India. He had been indoctrinated 
into the magic and mystery of the East, and Persia was but 
another chapter in the book. It would thoroughly repay any 
prospective visitor to saturate his mind with Persian lore 
belorehand. foo olten in our travels we slip past the 
interest! 
before. 


1g because by habit we read after the visit and not 


a 


ne 


. See 
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LEON GAMBETTA 
Gambetta, Life and Letters, by I’. B. Gheusi. Translated by Violette M. 
Montagu. (Fisher Unwin.) 
WiTH the exception of Prince Bismarck himself, no statesman of the late 
nineteenth century appealed more to the general imagination than Leon 
Gambetta. Stirring times are the opportunities of the obscure and low-born 
genius. The son of an Italian who kept a grocer’s shop at Cahors was 
the dominating figure of France in the tragic days that followed Sedan. 
How this came about arouses a curiosity which this authoritative ‘* Life anc 
Letters” fails to satisly. The original title, *‘Gambetta par Gambetta,” explains 
why. Practically speaking 


>? 


the work is made up of the letters which Gambetta 
wrote chiefly to his father and mother and in much smaller number to other 
relations and a few intimate friends. Very dutiful, very kind and affectionate 
is the family correspondence, but it fails to supply the vivid detail with 
which a good biographer would have made his subject live. As a schoolboy 
and student Gambetta wrote very copiously to his father and mother about 
matters which have verv slight concern for us Only now and then is a 
particular given that makes us realise his daily fight with poverty, In his 
college days a roll costing a sou served for early breakfast, a glass of 
water at eleven, dinner at four that might cost at the utmost twenty 
sous, and a roll for supper, which made up a diet as poor as that of the 
typical student of the same period at Edinburgh or Glasgow University 
who fostered letters .on a little oatmeal. Those who only read_ these 
letters, although they may note hints of wildness and originality, will 
be simply amazed at Leon Cladel’s impressions published after one hundred 
and eighteen pages of innocucus boyish correspo dence, ** He fell like a bomb 
upon Paris. I can see him with his leonine mane, nis bloodshot eye bulging 


far out of its socket. I can still hear him roaring forth his fiery apostrophes.” 


It is only after this that we begin to grow familiar with the strenuous figure 
of Gambetta. Not very orderly in his life, and not at all so in his dress, he 
wins his way to the front by sheer vigour of personality. In this we find the 


typical French advocate « xagverated to giant size, in speech fluent, imperious 
and wildly gesticulating, but master of an eloquence that dominated even 
the most hostile audience. His conduct during the siege of Paris 
lends every support to the belief that if France had only known 
her lea 





*e befere the war began, her humiliations would have’ been 
avoided, As it was, he did more than anyone else to save the situation. 
Whatever his faults, they deserve to be forgiven for the sake of his 
ardent and disinterested patriotism, He cared as little for personal wealth or 
aggrandisement as did our own William Pitt. That is one reason why we should 
have liked to have hadi a more intimate personal account of the man and of 
the famous Léonie Léon, to whom also much shall be forgiven because she 
loved much, She only died in 1906, having survived her friend for twenty- 
four years. The fault of this book, from the human point of view, is that the 
hero is nearly always shown, so to speak, in his battle equipment, Oniy 
once or twice, as in the account of his first and only meeting with Prince 
Bismarck, do we catch a glimpse of him in undress and at his ease, 





A BRIDLING POET. 
The Bridling of Pegasus, From Papers on Poetry, by Alfred Austin, 
(Macmillan.) 
IN a note the Poet Laureate explains his title by recalling how Minerva gave 
Bellerophon 


“ee 


a golden bridle with which to curb and guide hi, winged 
steed,” but the contents are more suggestive of the locution, ** Her ladyship 
bridled up at that.” These essays, collected from the magazines of the last 
quarter of a century, show Mr. Austin as we knew him, the great 
controversial journalist, often ‘*bridling up.”’ There are two subjects on which 
he is particularly touchy. One is woman, the other Byron, But at times he 
swears at large, as when he declares that ‘‘the diminution of practical 
wisdom, somewhat conspicuous of late in politics and legislation, is due in no 
small measure to the neglect of the higher poetry ir 


favour of—brief 
snatches of lyrical emotion,” 


He tells us brusquely that women ‘* have not 
been, and I think never will be, met with in poetry, They are noisy, but 
numerically weak.” The sum and substance of his deliverance on the 
** Feminine Note in E: giish Poetry ” is to warn us not to ** listen to it over- 
much.” The masculine noe is dominant in life and ought to be dominant 
in poetry. With considerable gusto he quotes in ‘* Milton and Dante” a 
passage from ** Samson A ronistes ” that might make Mrs. Pankhurst rave: 

(sod’s universal law 

Gave to the man despotic power 

Over his female in due awe, 

Nor from that right to part an hour, 

Smile she or lour. 


It is not easy to avoid a smile at the Laureate’s manner of * rubbing it in” ; 


but there is sense in his view that the multitude of second-hand novelists 
injure the health and vigour of the community by writing habitually as if what 
they call 


se 


lour ” were nine-tenths of life, whereas it is but a minor incident. 
Che great and serious thougiits of men are devoted to action, enterprise, 
achievement ; 

For love is of man’s life a thing apart ; 

’Tis woman’s whole existence. 

It is the same attitude of mind that accounts for his admiration of the 
stirring poetry of Byron, and a corresponding contempt of Wordsworth’s 
hymning of the frail, Id and feeble. Mr. Austin bridles furiously over one 
of Swinburne’s characteristic outbursts against Tennyson, the one, we mean, 
in which he comments on the admission that King Arthur is *‘ scarcely other 
than” Prince Albert. 





SOMALI ANIMALS. 
The Mammals of Somaliland, by R. E Drake-Brockman. (Hurst and 
Blackett, Limited.) 
ALTHOUGII there are several works dealing with the mammals of 
Somaliland from a sporting point of view, there is none, so far as I am 
aware, describing the whole mammalian fauna of the country from a scientific 
standpoint, and Mr, brockman’s well-iilustrated and handsomely-printed 
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volume is therefore deserving of a hearty welcome, more especially since the 
author appears to have made himself in the main a thorough master of the 
subject. Somaliland, the ‘‘ Unknown Ilorn of Africa,” as it was rightly 


called not so very many years ago, is a country of special interest alike to 


the sportsman and to the naturalist, since its mammal-launa is to a great 
extent of a peculiar and remarkable type, although more or less intimately 
connected with that of the northern districts of East Africa Its peculiar 
species of big-vame animals include the sig, or Swayne’s hartebeest, the 
beira antelope, two species of true gazelle and the remarkable dibatag, or 
Clarke’s gazelle; while the gerenuk, or Wailler’s gazelle, the lesser kudu, 
the beisa and Grévy’s zebra are interesting species it pos-esses in common 
with East Africa; and the aoul, or SGmmerring’s gazelle, is one shared with 
the Red Sea littoral and adjacent districts, When Somaliland was opened up 
to the British sportsman some twenty years ago, it was literally teeming with 
game; but unhappily matters have in this respect sadly altered during the 
lust decade or so, and the author expresses his fear that the black rhinoceros 
will ere long disappear from all save the most remote and inaccessible districts, 
Phere is, however, still time to do much for many species by means of adequate 
and properly enforced game laws. Mr. Brockman, whose headquarters appear 
to be at Berbera, has, from his official position almost, if not absolutely, 
unique opportunities of becoming acquainted with the animals of the 
country ; and of these opportunities he appears to have availed himself to the 
full, although he might, perhaps, have told us a litthe more about the habits 
of the most generally interesting species. As an instance of his close 
observation, it may be noted that he records the fact that the Somali 
representative of the large-eared fox is characterised by its buff under- 
parts and the dark line on the upper surface of the tail; and it is a pity that 
he did not recognise that in these respects it differs trom the typical 
Otocyon megalotis of the Cape. Had he done so, and given it a distinet 
sub-specific name in some scientific journal before the appearance of his 
volume, we should have been spared the absurd nonsense which has 
been published in the daily and weekly Press concerning the discovery 
by Mr. Roo evelt of a new sfecies of animal Sub-species, or local 
races, form, indeed, one of the author's weak points, for while in 
some instances these are recognised and their names quoted, in other 
cases they are ignored. No mention, for example, is male of the fact that 
the Somali lion, aard-wolf, kulu and SdOmmerring’s gazelle (mis-spelt 
Sémmering), as well as several other forms, have received distinct racial 
names. On the other hand, it seems quite unnecessary to follow its describer 
in regarding the Somali klipspringer as a Cistinct species rather than a 


local race of the southern animal Misprints are few and far between in the 


matter of technical names, alihough in one place | notice ‘ pussilus” in, 
place of **pusidus.” The style of the text is, ho ever, deciledly open to 
criticism, since there is a constant recurrence of passages as slipshod as 
the following (page 38): ‘‘ Being nocturnal in its habits it is rarely seen 
before sunset. They are almost invariably seen alone.” In the matter of 
the description of species it is certainly incorrect to allude to Equus Grevyi 
as a ‘*‘small” zebra In connection with the species just mentioned, it is 
interesting to note thatthe author endorses the statement as to its frequenting 
dense bush, since this adds one more piece of evidence in favour of the view 


that broad ears are connected with an existence in thick covert Very 


interesting, too, is the statement that the hippopotamuses found in lake 
larger than those inhabiting rivers, an observation which I believe to be 
entirely new and one deserving special attention, I have also been interested 
in the statement that whereas the dibatag runs with its tail elevated, the 
gerenuk, when moving rapidly, jams that appendage tightly down between 
the buttocks. No suggestion is offered as to the reason for this curious 
difference in habit, although it can scarcely be an accidental characteristic 
The book may be regarded as a valuable contribution to our krowledge of 


the mammals, not only of Somaliland, but of Africa in general. kK. L 


A BOOK OF FAIRIES 
The Fairy Latchkey, by Magdalene Horsfall. (Duckworth and Co.) 
FROM the imaginings of a lonely and intelligent child Miss Horsfall has 
concocted a very charming fairy story. Anvone with such a romanti 
name as Philomene is naturally expected to be or do something rather 
out of the common, and Philoméne, living only in the depressing company of 
a severe nurse and preoccupied father, has found plaviellows for hersell 


in the shape of the green dwarfs who live it 


the wall-paper heside 
her bed, coming out when nurse retires to tell Philomene stories, Later 


on, when the green dwarls have begun to pall on her exp nding mind, 
comes a real fairy, who lives in the enchanted land beyond the keyhole in th 
garden wall, and in his company, or through his letters of introduction, she 
experiences many delightful adventures Ihe fairies especially approve of 
Philomene on account of her tender heart. She ‘‘loved anything which other 


people did not consider it worth their while to love,” as in the case o 


Lazarus, the hideous stable cat (Dives lived indoors and waxed fat), whose 


** very gingeriness cried out to her for affection.” So birds and beasts and 
fairies combined to console the little girl for her loneliness (even to the old 
Merman who lived in a cave and was rather lonely himself), by telling her 
stories, which are related rather in the manner of those in that old favourite, 
** Ellen Montgomery’s Bookshelf.” Phe illustrations are good, and the book 
can be safely recommended as a_ birthday present for any child suffi thy 


old-fashioned to tolerate the idea of fairies 





MRS. MANN’S SHORT STORIES. 
Bound Together, by Mary Mann, (Mills and Boon. ) 





PUBLISHLERS often complain that books of short stories do not sell; we 
shail be astonished if this complaint holds true of the book before us Even 
in her longer novels Mrs. Mann always is the short-story writer, You see it 
in her avoidance of complicated plots and her selection of a Ww 
clearly-drawn characters. The tales in this volume show her in a 
great variety of moods, ranging from the h mmely tragic of ** Old Billy 
Knock ” to the broad fun of ** The Shilling’s Worth,” or the middle class o 
** The Old Brown Cat.” Pathos there is in plenty, but laughter as well, and 


in the score of tales there is not a dull one, [t is only the literary crafism n, 
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ality Breaking-in, Riding, Drivirg and Feedirg” Five volumes in all will be 
the issued, and judging by the contents of the two which are now before the 
public, the work, wh completed, will form a valuable addition to the Country 


Hlouse Li rary 


rWO USEFUL REFERENCE BOOKS, 





) 
John Wisden’s Cricketers’ Almanack for 1910. (Wisden and Co.) 
nd Ayres Lawn Tennis Almanack. (I. Il. Ayre-, Limited.) 
ral ilk torty-seventh edition of this welcome and most necess ry cricketers’ 
ras innual, in addition to its usual budget of full and trustworthy information, 
wler contains an interesting articie by Lord Harris on ‘** Modera Batting.” The 
ume vriter tells us that he saw more bad batting last ye r than he can remember 
arly tu have seen in any previous seasons, and ‘*[ fear that a bad style is spreading, 
rhe r I know from conversition with young cricketers that this style is not 
3 mdemned by them; and I therefore venture, in the interests of English 
yro cr tand for the wellare of schouol cricketers, now, while there is yet time, 
' tor one voice, at any rate, against it.” The reasonable protest he makes 
ter uinst the new style is sure to command the attention of cricketers throu ri- 
out the world Ile calls it the “‘ exaggeration and distortion of an attitude 
I occasionally adopted.’ Of corresponding value to tennis players is Ayres’ 
rh Lawn Jennis A/manack, now in its third year of issue. It contains the 
e is records and general info:mation about iast year that the tennis player is 
) 1iway d to refer to 


~ 


GREEN. 


Hloract I [trrCHINSON., 
To the club it does not matter: it can better affor!] the speculation, 
ive \nd this is aremedy which meets the trouble occasioned by the direct sale of 


balls by the bie sh ps and makers to the amateurs, which ts, In our opinion, 
rf the greater source of the proflessional’s impoverishment We would have 
clubs engage professior ils on this under- 


‘ Standing, and as for those that hav 


/ their professionals already under cor 


tract, it might be suggested that’ the 


’ 
contracts should be modified if the pro- 
fessional can show real cause to suppose 
that he is receiving less than his service 


1s fairly wortl 


It is no more than just 
dealing with him that this should b 
aqaone 

Tuk PostroNeMENT AT STOKE 


PoGrs 


Certainly Fortune nas no kind smiles 
for the tournament of the Southern pro- 
fessionals for the shield which Sir 
Thomas Dewar gave them to play for. 
Twice before the winners have had a 
walk-over by reason of the semi-finalists 
being obliged to scratch; last year the 
final had to be postponed for many 
weeks ; and this year, again, it has been 
put off because the Stoke Poges course 
was unplayable on the last day—two 
inches of snow in the morning and 
standing water on the greens when it 
melted, Certainly in such conditions 
the golf would have been a farce ; but 
there is always the possibilitv of any 
sample of weather in the climate of 
our islands as early in the year as this, 
Even the majority of the matches that 
were played had to be contested on a 
frost-bound ccurse, on which golf was 
not altogether a game of skin In 
spite of that, itis to be almitted that 
the fate of war has brought out a very 
good two pairs of survivors in the 
brothers Taylor and LBradbeer and 
Charles, The latter have done remark- 
ably well in fighting their way through 
to the finish, alter some very st tt 
matches; but the chances, perhaps, are 
that they will have to go down before 
tle Taylors **]. 11.” is such a tower 
of strength that he makes a good player 
of a much less accomplished partner 
than Joshua has proved himseif, Brad- 
beer and Charles were only beaten in 
the final of this tournament last year, so 
it is evident that they are a pairthat not 
even the Tay‘ors can afford to hold 


liehtly, 


The weather we have lately been 


\D ‘ enjoying has refreshed the memories 


of such of us as have had the hardi- 





hood to play as to a number of curious 
shots. More especially are we intro- 
duced to entirely novel phases of bunker 
play in frosty weather, which renders 


( TZARI ES PIGG. some niblick shots as 1 reas mity t 
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impossible and others much easier than usual. A really deep footmark 
frozen to an adamantine hardness may make advisable the cowardly policy of 
pocketing the ball and advancing to the next tee, since the breaking of the 
niblick shaft is likely to be the only result of playing. On the o*her hand, 
with a ball Iving perfectly clean upon cast-iron sand, we may show a skill 
that will astunish even ourselves. Under ordinary conditions the chipping 
of a clean -lying bail out of a bunker produces perhaps more foozles 
than any other stroke in the game. The professional, indeed, can do it with 
almost unerring skill, but the ordinary amateur is so terribly afraid of 
** fluffing ” the shot that he plays at it in a timoro is and half-hearted way, 
which will probably produce exactly the result that he fears, When, how- 
ever, the sand is frozen hard the same nicety of hitting is not necessary. 
We may fail to take the ball perfectly cleanly, and yet the club-head will, 
so to speak, bounce off the hard ground on to the ball and nip it ow’ as well, 
or almost as well, as if we hal played the shot properly. If the ground had 
been in its normal condition there would have been nothing but a little flurry 
of sand and a hopeless foozle. Then, too, when there is a casual ice at the 
bottom of the bunkers the most surprising recoveries may be made, and if 
only the bank be not too high or too close to us we may smite the ball 
unconscionable distances with the driving iron. Phis, of course, presupposes 
a stance upon dry land; to stand upon ice and take anything approaching a 
full swing demands a power of balance which is giv n to but few. 


luk University Marcu, 

It is good to hear that it is hoped to play the University match at Rye 
this year, A good many people would prefer the match to have one 
permanent home ; and when last year it was played once more at Sandwich, 
which was formerly the regular buttle-ficld, we trusted that it might again 
settle down there, Illowever, as the powers that be cannot or do not wish 
to stick to one course, Rye is most certain!y one of those that they should 
visit in their peregrinations. It is good enough to test anybody, amateur 
or professional, and—this is from the spectator’s point of view—it is one 
of the most entertaining of courses on which to witch a golf match, Nobody 
is likely to get twice round Rye without having to overcome a certain 
number of difficult stances, and this is not only very salutary for the player, 


but intensely interesting for the onlooker. Again, the short holes, where 





spectators generally congregate, are brim full of difficulty an! incident, and 
to watch poor wretches struggling with the eighth or the fourteenth in a high 
wind is the best of good fun. As to the players, we have not learned 
anything very new since last term. Cambridge have played one match under 
rather farcical conditions, and Oxford have not appeared in public since 
Christmas We know that one of them at least, Mr. [looman, has been 
playing very well, since the accounts of the Burnham meting consisted of 
little else than his nime. If he was not first in any event he seemed 
invariably to be second, and that w.th a very good score ani a heavy 
penalty -uperadded, 
Mr. CHARLES PIGG, 

There is no one in Cambridge better kiown or better loved by the 
undergraduate world than Mr. Charles Pigg, He has heloed an enormous 
number of them to overcome those successive obstacles in the student’s path, 


the little-go, the general and the special, and has been for many years one of 


the most popular **coaches” at Cambridge. To the University Golf Club 
he has been an invaluable friend, ever since Mr Lin-kill gave up the 
secretaryship in 1596. Those were the days of the old and surpassingls 


minidy course at Coldham Common, but the club has long since moved to 
its present far mor: attractive surroundings at Coton. Undergraduate offic 

bearers come and go in a sliort three years, but Mr. Pigg, luckily for the 
club, goes on for ever, On him falls the real burden of the day, and h 
bears it gallantly; the golf club would, indeed, be in a sad way without him, 
Like his twin bro.ber, Mr. Herbert Pigg, ve is well known as a cricketer 
IIe just missed his ** blu+,” but played much good cricket for Hertfordsthir 
and now captains the Cambridgeshire team, of which his two sons are both 
members, Ile played go'f for Cambridge when the mitch was played on 
Wimbledon Common, and is a player of that steady and delightiull 


imperturbabie kind that everyone longs for in a foursome partner, 


GOLF AT BOURNEMOUTH, 

I’ the various places to which English people go with 
the purpose either of getting well or keeping weil, 
few can be richer in golf courses than Bournemouth. 
It is true that it lacks a genuine seaside course of 
the tirst class; but of inland golf, some of it very 

good indeed, and all of it amid charming surroundings, there r 
an abundance. Bournemouth, moreover, is a network of tram 
lines, and whether we stay at Boscombe or in Bournemouth 
itself, we shall get to either of the two town courses with a very 
small expenditure of time and pence. These two courses—tiere 
are several more not very far aw \y belong to the C yrporation, 
and all the visitor has to do 1s to pay his shilling and play his round. 
Norare the green fees for more rounds at all alarming, consisting 
as they do of six shillings per week, fifteen shillings per month and 
twenty-five shillings per annum, no Sunday play being ailowed. 
‘There are also clubs attached to the courses to which visitors can 
be admitted on making a small extra payment. The more 
ambitious of these two courses is the newer one at Queen's 
Park, which is, roughly speaking, at the Boscombe end of 
the world. Bournemouth ts a land of pine woods, and so the 
course is just what one might expect—sand, heather and pin 

such as are familiar to all who know their Sunningdale o1 
other sandy iniand courses. It is sometimes possibie to give a 
vood idea of a course by a comparative method, and so | may 
add that Queen's Park rather reminded me of Hindhead. Ther 
are the same gullies running up between the hills, and we are 
often hitting, or trying to hit, trom one side of a gully to the 
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other. The soil is, | am told, better on the hills than in the 
valleys, and, theret re, We are kept le iping from hye ight to height 
rather than travelling for any length of time in the lowland 

lhe course is long enough for anything—well over si 
thousand yards, and the heather at the sides gives us fair warning 
that we must keep rigorou ly Straight; sothataith ugh there are 
at present no vast quantity of bunkers, we are not likely to be 
dull for the lack of them. The holes that impressed me pat 
ticularly with a most interesting uarrowness were the seventh 
and eighth, where one must steer one’s shots with an almost 
meticulous accuracy between a high road that is out of bounds 
and a fir wood, which is likely to be even more destructive. 
Chen, again, the third is a fine two-shot hole, and there are 
pienty more, a little too much alike, perhaps, on account of the 
recurring valleys, but good, sound golf, nevertheless. The green 
which, owing to the hilly country, are a good many of them 
on plateaux, are good, and so are the lies through the green, 
although both will be better as time goes on, for the course Is 
sull new, and the grass has originally to be all sown. Last, 
and perhaps best of all, it is a most charmingly pretty spot. 

lhe older of the two courses is Meyrick Park, a wonderfully 
pretty place to find almost in the heart of a big town. This was 
originally laid out by Tom Dunn, who really did wonders with 
the comparatively small space he had to work on. Not only i 
there an eighteen-hole course, but there is also a nine-hole ladie 
course, where we may practise our short pitching amid litth 
vroves of firs 


’ 


Che main course is rather a miniature affair, 
but not so short as it was, and there are two or three holes which 
are thoroughly long and difficult. There is the third, with a mo 
engaging second shot on to a well-guarded plateau; the nin 
where we play, as it were, Into the narrow neck ol a botth 
among the pine woods; and the tenth, which is well over five 
hundred yards in length. ‘The general air of the place is not 
unlike that of Oueen’s Park, save that the valleys are fewer and 
deeper and that we are rather more hemmed in by the wood 
It is an excellent place for those who like their golf not too 
difficult and their surroundings pleasant. 

So much for Bournemouth itseli; but a train journey 
only some twenty minutes from Bournemouth West Station will 
take the voller to another course of considerable renown at 


Broadstone. This is as delightful a spot as anybody could wish 
to see, with plenty of sand and whins and heather, fine rollin 
country and a sense of peace and quietude, The course is fot 
the most part exceedingly good and may yet be mide a good deal 
better, since | gather that there is a scheme in the air for taking 
ina further tract of fine heathery country that hes just beyond 
the railway. At present the course may be divided into thr 
lots of six holes: The tirst lot on the right stull; the second lot 
on ordinary park land, which may without disrespect be called th 
wrong stall; and the third lot when we emerge once more among 
the heather. Lt only the park holes could be abolished and the 
new land taken in there should be a course which it would be 
very hard to beat. 

Nowhere, sureiy, can more trouble have been taken in 
in fact, | think that they 
would be all the better for being cut down, but they are certainly 


nbiking greens, They are very big; 


very good, as, indeed, ts all the turf throughout the heathery part 
of the course. Then, too, there are some very tine holes; the 


first, for instance, one of the * dog-leg” type, when a really good 


second through a narrow opening is— needed. Ihe third is 
excellent with its attractive drve from an eminence and it 
vreen nestling between two rows of trees. Phese em to m 
the best of the first six, and then after playing some of our sis 
pirk hole and some of them need playing quite well—we have 
a most thrilling fourteenth with a steep plateau green and a 
terrible chasm of sand and gorse on one side of it. The ¢ f 
hazard at the fifteenth is a tumulus—a genuine Roman tumulus 


and not the erection of an enterprising architect—and from this 


spot we get a superb view over miles and miles of delightful 
country. Two good two-shot holes bring us to the end ot 
our round, and a train at about half-past four takes us back to 
Broadstone is 

decidedly a course worth seeing. The visitor must provide him 


self either with an introduction from a member or a letter from 


Bournemouth for a late but well-earned tea. 


the secretary of his own club. The green fees are halt-a-crown a 
day, or one pound a month, and there is no play on Sunda 
\Ve have not by any means yet exhausted a list of th 


Bournemouth courses, but must deal with the others mo 

cursorily. They are making a new one under Willy Parl 

advice at Parkstone, which hes a little nearer to the town than 
Broadstone, and this is to be a course of good long holes 
in open undulating country, with plenty Of opportunits yt 
mastering the up hill stance and the hanging ball. Then, 
if we do not mind a train journey ol yne tweive or fitteen 


miles and want to see the beauties of the New Forest, we 
can play on the nine-hole course at Brockenhurst. Brockenhurst 


] isummer rather than a winter Course, and w ! he making 
o! Broadstone and Queen’s Park something of 1 lory i 
departed ; but Bournemouth golfers owe it a debt of gratitude, 
Ssiiice It ey had one n ywwh 1¢ j It Diay Lihell an l jere is 
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ilso a cour it Lyndburst and another at Bramshaw. It will 
not have caped the reader's attention that Bournemouth ts 
rather sever 1 its views as to Sunday. The week-ender, how 
ever, need not volly despair, for he can play some few miles away 
it’ Bart Court, for which the station is New Milton on the 
London and South Western kailw ty. Here he will be close 
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to the sea, for the course lies on the top of a high cliff looking 
over the Solent and away to the Isle of Wight. There are at 
present only nine holes; but an extension to eighteen is intended, 


and the green fee for this Sunday golf is twoshillings. Altogether 


the golfing visitor to Bournemouth can try plenty of interesting 
experiments and play plenty of interesting golf. b. D. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


riik GARDNER COLLECTION, 
fo vue Enpitow or ** Country Lirt 


ik, | coll ion consists of som ixty thousand prints and drawings of 
Old lwo yr, mat ' without question the most Important topographical 
llectio ver brought together in a single lifetime. lo realise its amazing 
xtent it tto | ymnpared with the well-known Crowle an?’ Crace 
) , the pride of our National Museum, which consists of no more than 
ven thousand and about six t!iousand illustrations respectively, It, moreover, 
Hers irom t n several respects, notably in the immense number of interior 
ws ol hi t mihi and hoses, and of portraits of the celebrities who 
ved in them On #1 its most attractive features ts the wealth of exquisite 
mezzutials at ‘ravings Oo tiie ‘, ind m su sviven at Ranelagh, the 


Pant on Marvliebone Gardens, Vauxhall, Spring Gardens, Mrs, Cornely’s 





Bagt We ot the Mall and Ilyde Park crowded with the rank and 
lashion of the later Stuart days, and of Coronations, festivities and the grand 
isplays fireworks commemorating Marlborough victories and the final 
pea lher re rare and litth known sets in colours of the highly prized 
ind costly “ London Cries, It is especially rich in rare Elizabethan 
hi sand enyvravings, many t herlo unknown, among them the fine and 
ilmost) unig funeral of Sir Phillip Sydney. Of the drawings it 
$ impossibl to rea here, but they comprise great numbers by such 
WW known delineaters of Old London as Paul Sandby, Carter, Capon, 
Schneberlie, sides others by older and more famous artists, It presents, in 
fact, an amazing epitome, and in the most realistic manner, of the growth 
11 developu tof tl metropolis of the English race and Empire, from 
urly Koman days to those of the last of the Georgian kings No wealth, 
however vast hd ever tine such a collection together avain ; and it is to 
hoped tl timate destination may be the British Museum, or the 
new pala bouskdis flor the rulers of London on the banks of the 
Than Il. STARKIE GARDNER 





4 COCkh AND BULL STORY 
ro tuk Eviror or *Counrry Lirk.”} 


lL la vour i¢ of January 22nd the question of the origin of ‘*Co 
nd Hull” is asked by “SY.” In the ** Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,” by 
bk. Cobham Brewer, LL. D., | find as follows: ** Cock and Bull Story. —A 
wruption of a ( bucdy story, The catch-pennies hawked about the 
streets are still called t.¢., concocted thing Bully is the Danish dul/en 
rated), our dud/-rush (an exaggerated rush), 44//-/rog, &c.” Another 
etymology may be suggested : The wol Nergal was the most common idol of 
the ancient Pheenicians, Indians, and Persians; and Nergal means a dunghill 
coc Phe Egyptian bull is equally notorious under the name of Os:ris,” \ 
cuck an bull story may therelore mean a myth in reference to the mytho 
logical fables of Nerval and Osiris, Phe French equivalents are: Fave 

a ive, and un cont ma mere fore (a mother goose tale, 


INDIGENOUS AND ENOTK SPECIES OF FISIL 
[To tue Epiror or ** Country Lirk.’ 
Sik,—In his interesting article in your issue of January 29th, entitled 
** Indigenous kxutic Species of Fish,” Mr. Bosanquet comments on the 


fact that tl h and Irish tishes of the genus Coregonus are not fished 





r by inviers, and that ther is an Impression that they are not a good 


fish for the table Ihe pollan or ** Fresh-water herrings,” by which names 
the Irish species of Coregonus is known, are found in Lough Neagh, 
Lough Erne, th lakes of the Shannon system, and, perhaps, in the 
Nillarney lakes, they are deep-water fish, leaving it for shallow water in the 
spawning season | have never heard of them being an rled lor, or of one 
being accidentally taken with a fly of with a bait, and much doubt 
whether it would be of any use fishing for them, Their average weight 
is said to be about 6oz Thompson records the lurgest specimen heard 
of as 2\ib.; some netsmen told me ast year they occasionally met 
with a specimen of as much as about 4lb, early in the season, 7.¢, 
in March or April lor many years past they have been netted in Lou:sh 
Neagh Ih mpson, in the Procee ngs of the Zo logical Society for 1535, 


ays, that three or four draughts of the net in this lake took 17,223 pollan, 
which were sold for £23 6s. Sd., #4, °32 of id. each, When in 
Belfast about 1855 L saw pollan exposed for sale in the market; their price, if 
memory serves me, was td, each, they were mainly bought by the poorer classes 
Lam told that in Lough Erne up to about fiiteen years ago, though there 
was no regular fishing for them, they were occasionally netted in some 
numbers, but that 1 


} recent years up to 1907 there were only i very few 


taken, perhaps not more than twenty or thirty in a season. In the latter 


year a Lough Neagh netsman arrived on Lough Erne and, finding that with 
suitable nets pollan were obtainable, joined in with some of the local fisher- 
men in 1908 and 1g09 and caught the fish in paying quantities, In the 
latter year they told me they sent a number of the fish to Englanc, where 
there was a better market for them in the Midland towns than in London, 
and that they were receiving for them 7d, per pound wholesale; so that 
apparently the merits of the fish as a food are being discovered, The only 
two pollan I have eaten seemed to m: excellent, and a very suitable fish for 
reakfast; their flavour reminded me somewhat of that of a herring. — 
ILernery TREVELYAN 


rHE BEST TWENTY ROSES. 
[To rue Epiror or “Country Lirk,’ 

Sik,—lI have put down twenty roses which, I think, are the b.st [I know for 
general purposes, I have not included any climbers, nor have I put them in 
any order of merit. Where there are so many grand roses it is hard to 
select so few as twenty: George C. Waud, John Cuff, Frau Karl Druschki, 
Betty, Countess of Gosford, Dean Hole, Florence Pemberton, M Joseph 
Hill, Lady Ashtown, Mrs. Aaron Ward, Mrs. David McKee, Mrs. Peter 
Blair, Mrs. W. |. Grant, Pharisiier, William Soean, Vicountess Folkestone, 
Duchess of Wellington, Anna Olivier, Mme, Jule 
(,ontier. —W. Hlnrrerr Fow Les 


Graveraux and Papa 


{fo rue Evirror or * Country Lire.” | 
Sik, rhe selection of roses enumerated by ‘* W. If.” in his letter appearing 
in last week’s issue of Country Lir& is undoubtedly a good one, but at 
the same time is capable of being im roved upon in one or two instances, 
In the first place, I should not call any list purporting to contain the names 
of the dest twenty roses complete at the present time unless it contained the 
Lyon rose, with its glorious and unique colouring, and with me its growth 
has been robust and its flowering continuous, J. B. Clark (one of ** W. H.’s” 
selections) 1s a 
fine large rose 
and grows well; 
but unfortunately 
it possesses that 
great fault in a 


that it shows 
so much of that 
most obje clion- 
able bluish or 
purple tint 
which so eflec- 
tually spoils 
several of our 
dark roses. Es- 
pecially is this 
notic ible in 
varieties like 
George Laing 
Paul and Etoile 
de France, roses 
which have 
descended from 
the old Fisher 
Ilolmes as their 
pollen parent. 
In preference 
to | B. Clark 
I would plant 
Chateau de Clos 
Vougeot, sent 
out by M Per- 
net-Ducher in 





1905S, a very THE FAVOURITE OF HALF A CENTURY, 
fine dark IT. 
rose, free flowering and _ brilliant. Mrs. W. J. Grant is another rose 


that fails to do well in many gardens; in fact, it is useless to plant 
it unless the soil is both rich and deep. Comtesse Icy Ilardegg is an 
improvement, being brighter in colour and with larger and fuller flowers 
I'wo other very fine garden roses are Lady Battersea, a lovely rosy crimson, 
slightly tinted with orange, a beautifully-shaped bud, and M. Paul Ledé 
carmine rose, shaded with yellow, which is of strong growth and very 
sweet, A charming tea rose is Rubens, wiich, by the way, has just 
celebrated its jubilee, having been introduced into commerce in the year 
1850. The flowers shown in the accompanying photograph were cut 
from a young dwarf bush, the second year after planting, growing on a 
sunny border slightly raised above the level of the turf surrounding it. 
This young tree gave a profus on of its delicate white flowers, beauti- 
fully tinted with pale rose, from June until nearly the end of November. 
Ihe foliage, as seen in the photograph, speaks for itself. Kubens is a 
rose one may plant with confidence.-—]. S. H. 


A CURIOUS ILLUSION. 
[To rue Eviror or ** Counrry Lirs.”]} 

Sir.—Uneer the heading of ‘* A Curious Illusion” in vour issue of January 15th 
you publish a photograph entitled *‘ Gorse Bough Shaped Like a Snake.” 
I see that it was picked up on our Cornish Coast near the Lizard, I think it 
is not gorse at all, but the thick-stalked seaweed (called oar-weed locally), 
which is thrown up in great quantities along the shore after a gale. The 
action of the sun dries it up like a burnt stick, along the foot of the cliffs, and 
it is quite natural for a stranger to be misled into thinking it gorse except for 
the strange twisting. —J. FE. H. 

















ALL ON AN IRISITL SHORE 
{To 1Hk Epiror or * Country Lire.” |} 
Sik,-—The accompanying photograph of two little West of Ireland girls in 


bare feet with shawls over their heads represents a picturesque example of 
{ 





WAIFS ON THE SHORE, 


a fast-dying-out fashion, In all but the poorest and remotest districts boots, 
and even flower-trimmed hats, are unfortunately being adopted by the women 
and children of Lreland, who, in this particular part, may, however, occasion- 
ally be met with on Sunday mornings carrying their boots in their hands over 
the rough country roads, only putting them on outside the chapel door.—E, G, 
GRAFTED ELMS 
[To tHe Eprrok or ** Country Lire,” } 


Sir,-—In the year 1782, in Gloucestershire, my grandfather planted a row ol 


elms in a level ;asture field. A steep descent, almost immediately at the 
end of the row, went down to a valley. At the otherend miles of table-land 
stretched away. These cetails are given to show that the trees were in no 
sheltered nook or ** hanging wood,” but out in the open, as an avenue would 
be. Ihe trees all stand to this day; there is no gap Grind and tall, 
giant-limbed, they have weathered many a_ yale In 1827 another row of 


thirteen elms was planted, some four miles away, by a graniison in a meadow 
near his house, and this row is also complete. Che trees in both cases were 
well-selected specimens of island elms grafted on the stocks of wych elms. 
In great winds and gales, in the immediate neighbourhood other 
trees have been laid low, but the rows of 1782 and 1827 have stood fast. 
The selection of island elms grafted on wych elm stocks is based on the fact 


that the island elm is a suriace-rooted tree, 


‘Ihe roots will extend *‘as far out as the tree 
is high,” an old woodman used to say, and 


these far-reaching surface roots fulfil all the 
needs of feeding the tree, but they have the 
drawback of being unable to resist the immense 
leverage exerted by a gale of wind, The 
wych elm has wonderfully strong roots, and it 
is proverbially s iid in Gloucestershire that “ta 
wvch elm never Llows down.” The danger to 
a wych elm is that it will split and break in 
a wind. Therefore the combination of the 
roots of wych and the tree of island is the 


strongest to cultivate. —MARTLET. 


po FISH FEEL THE COLD? 

[To tHe Epiror oF ** Country Lire.” ] 

Sir,—lIn reference to “* M.’s” letter in your 
issue of January 29th, I should say, of course 
fish feel the cold to a certain extent; but Ido 
not think the cold killed his orfe. As he 
cleaned out his pond during the winter he 
destroyed avy food that might be there, and 
il he did not feed them they probably died from 
starvation, possibly accelerated by the fros', 
He does not say where he got his orfe from ; 
they may possibly have been in poor condi- 
tion. I have kept goldfish and orfe out of 
doors in a cement tank, and have never lost any 
from the cold, although the water has been 
frozen over I have always fed them regularly 


and kept them in good condition, —j. E E. 


OLD SAYINGS 
[To tHe Eprrok OF “Country Lire.” ] 
Sir,—As many of the old sayings of ** our 
fathers” are misquoted newadays, both in speech 


and in print, perhaps you will allow me a word 


COUNTRY 


LIkk. 21d 


on the saying as quoted in ‘*Untimely Spring,” which appeared in your issue 
of January 22nd, he old saying, as you have it, runs: 
As the days lengthen, so the cold strengthens, 


is bad rhyme.” So it is, but it is not as [ knew the 


se 


which, you remark, 
saying, sixty years ago, in Derbyshire, which ran; 

As the days lengthen, 

Does the cold strengthen, 
which seems to me to be the truer, better and perhaps the older form, seeing 
that many of the old sayings were clipt or expressed in the fewest possible 
words. —THOMAS RATCLIFFE. 


DOGS AS GOLF CADDIES 
(To THE Epitor or “Counrry Lire.” | 
S1k,—You often answer legal questions connected with sports and pastimes, 


ind there ts one which I should be greatly obliged if you could answer for me 


now, Some time ago, in the Spectator, there was a good deal of corr 
spondence and discussion about the possibility of using dogs, big dogs, such 
as retrievers, let us say, as carriers of golf clubs Some of the writers 


; 
treatec the question entirely In a spirt of levitv, as if the idea was quite 


too ridiculous to be seriously entertained, and was only worth discussion 
as a peg on which to hang up some rags and tatters of humour, lor my 
own part I do not see the least necessity for treating it in this way. | regard 
the question of the feasibility of training dogs to do this simple job as beyond 


’ ' 
all question, I am sure Mr. Holland Hibbert could give us Labrador 


retrievers which could be very easily trained to do all the carrying work. Of 
course, the apoplectic old gentlemen who get a rush of blood to the head when 
they stoop down to tee the ball would not get this service done for them, rhe 
dogs could hardly be taug!.t this. But it is to be hoped that the apoplectic 


are in the minority, and it would be no strain at all on the streneth of such a 


dog as I suggest to bear a couple of panniers, say, made something like (only 
on a shorter and wider scale) the wicker cylinders into which the horn of a 


post-chaise is put. In two of these, arranged so as to cross over the dog’s 


back, -ix clubs, three in each, could be carried quite enough for an ordinary 


game, and a trivial weight to a strong dog, Phe question, however, which 


I wish to ask of your legal expert is as to the legality of employing d 


lo 
in this way Would it be against the law? I know—or, at least, I am told 


that itis again-t the law to harness dogs to a cart of any kind in England, 


much though they seem to enjoy the work of pulling in Flanders and other 
countries on the Continent; but does t law run equaily against their 
use as beasts of burden as against their use as beasts of draught ? That’ 
is what I want vour expert to tell me, if he would be so kind. And if the 


law would be transgressed by their u-e in carrying a golf 


club on their backs 


how ts it that it takes no exception to their use for « irrying a hare in their 


mouths, which must be a far heavier burden? The substitution of do for 


boys as caddies might solve ** the caddie question, -H. G. Hi. 
O'TrER-IIUNTING WITH FONTIOUNDS, 
[To rue Epviror or ** Country Lire.” ] 


Sik,—lHlerewith I send a photograph portraying an incident which, being so 
unusuu, I hope will interest your readers. On Tuesday, January 25th, three 
otters were scen in the river Esk, near the kennels of the Eskdale Foxhoun ls, 


There are no otter-dogs in the district, so Old Tommy Dobson and Will 
Porter soon had the foxhounds at work. Pie dogs did not take to the uniqu 
quarry and new conditions at first, but Porter, the huatsman, entered the water 
with them and a vrand hunt ensued, though ice was floating down the beck 


The dogs lost the otter several times when it dived, but a small terrier, 


linker, hung on to it, while Porter drew it by the tail three tim \t last 
the dovs killed, and it proved a fine otter of over s'x n pou . weight, 
Tommy is very pleased at the success of his favourites in such a curious 


hunt, C. B. Woop.ey. 





TAKING THE WATER, 
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WINTER CIIICKENS, 
flo rHe Eprior., | 
Sis I } re with i rest %h A RKvOT I 
letter of vour we wondent ** M.” on 
** Winter ¢ ' I do not quite understand if the « ns were kept 
n the tomato-|! is rt were hatciued If » that would quite account 
or the | ikn rom which thev iffered; if not, it sounds as though 
hey |i t na wn pla I hate 1 thirty-one chickens between 
August 25th a October 24th last Thirty survive and are all absolutely well 
nd stron I go i tirst ry er tV (Tar wry 24th : but I hould have een 
just as plea Latat i inrived a month later I shou say the first c ckerels 
eigh about 5) They ore all Birt Ro ~ The hens all moulted when 
they were with tl hi i wer rt taken away from them till the chicks 
were | riv tha mont 1, They wet pst fed on drv chi food, then 
var with mash and alway rit and I tuff, and were kept under 


LIP E. 


, 
A WILD RETRI 
movable wire runs until N 


iT. 


Ww 


(Feb. 5th, 1910. 





Year's Day, when most of them were given 


the run of a meadow, This has been my experience of winter chicks during 
the five years I have hatched them. I may add that my spring chickens 
never grow as quickly as do my autumn-hatched ones. I should be happy 
to give **M.” any further detail MIAKY BESANT. 
A CREEPER OU? OF PLACE 
{To rue Epitor oF ** Country Lirk.’’| 
SIR I beg to submit the enclosed photograph showing how the roots ol 
creepers penetrate and fill up drain-pipes, [he black portion consists of a 


IMPELOUSI 
a keenly intere ted reader 
if you will lend m your 
information of which I 
shortly be obliged to re‘ur 
pitch my tent I am advise 


that in some 


mass of roots of ampelopsis, The drain- 


pipes have been broken off, with 
the exception of the left-hand portion. 
It is usual to put iron pipes unde 
hedges, or to have well - cemented 
joints. The picture represents part of 
t drain from one of the down pipes 


carrying rain-water from the roof of a 


W. HL. FI. 


large building. 


\N ANGLO-INDIAN’S QUERY 
[To rHe Eprror. | 
Sir,—For many years circumstances 
have necessitated my living entirely 


in tropic regions, During a very con- 


siderable portion of that time I have 


been not merely a subscriber to, but 

of, your excellent paper, and feel sure that 
uid [I shall in all probability receive the 
am in need, The fact is that I shall 
1 to England and hardly know where to 


parts of Cornwall it is possible to 


find places sheltered from cold winds and where residents are able to enjoy a 


maximum of such 


such place as this, near the 


unshine as ts likel 
sea, I 


home, and I should be more than grateful if you or any 


In 


comfortable 


y to be obtained in England, 
to find a but 


som 
hope smal 


of your readers would 


give me advice or information as to the advantages of a_ residence in 
Cornwall or in other parts of the United Kingdom in the circumstances I 
have ventured to set forth in the above 
letter. I may, perhaps, add that it 
is more than twenty years since I have set 
foot outside the regions of the tropics. —B 
A RUSSIAN TROIKA, 
[To rue Eprror or **Counrry Lire.” )} 


Sirk,—The enclosed photograph of a Russian 
At this tim 


of year many a similar turn-out mav be seen in 


troika may interest your readers 


our streets, filled with merry-makers, wrapped 
in splendid furs, driving out to the winter- 
gardens in the park or to the fine restaurant 
on the Sparrow Hills, built on the spot from 
which Napoleon first saw this beautiful city. 
—ANGLO-Muscovitrt 

COACHING IN NEW ZEALAND. 
[To THE Epiior or * Country Lirt.” |} 
Six,—In your issue of January 22nd you print 
a photograph of the ‘** Waimakarui River, 
New Zealand It should be the Waimakariri 
River, Canterbury, N.Z his river is crossed 
during the coach ride from Broken River to 


Otira In five years the railway will have been 


points, and it will 


completed between these two 


be possible to go by train from Chris:cl to 


S.J 
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